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Genesee Seed Store, | ROCHESTER STORE. 
c “WT J rs > ISE { The first Seed Store established in Rochester, 1831,—No. 4 
AND AGRIC ULTUR ML W SRE ROX IE. Front-street, oar Delt y 
NO. 18 FRONT-STREET, ROCHESTER. BY JAMES P. FOGG. 


' §.HE subecribers beg leave to inform Farmers, Gardeners and . 
[ter yf gn prado yo | ZR an ln eg Gh lau 
best seed establishments in Eugland between two and rirce oe » oO roe A 9 comprising - Seinen 
rons of those kinds of seeds which mature better in that country vege (M CFC \ on = ccntidenti 
thah this, such as Ruta Baga, Turnep, Cabbage, Carrot, Celery, ener, .. pe as rosman, Cee tent owl 
Cauliflower, Peas, &e., &c., &e., and that they have taken the ey a = eee ee pure mire with “ 
greatest care in growing and obtaining the best American Seeds, | 7OMts NM | wy nae ye ion ate — ~" 
They have alrage assortment of Flower Seeds, many of them im- to four tho P 4 bee = a me ted ; 
and the remainder grown by Eliwanger & Barry, and! out th, United 4 es, Pp’ ry. an one Oe 4 

m. Those wanting Flower Seeds cannot obtain better. of the o —y tates and Canada. Farm a — nee 
As the of the potato crop made it quite certain that other general satisfaction these seeds = ie 
root would be substituted to some extent, they have pro-| __ The subscriber is fully sensible of the important relation 
cured the greatest care, a large stock ef those kinds of seed | Which the seedman holds to the whole farming community, and 
that will be such as Ruta Baga, Turnep, Beet, Carrot, ke. Se See a veracity the crop and profit of a season in 
‘ some measure ‘ 
Their large stock of Seeds of all kinds, will enable them to wholesale Seed are nals thew tie 


They have also on hand, as heretofore, almost all kinds of Stowth of 1847. : 
FARMING AND GARDENING TOOLS. AND MACHINES, | For the Potato Rot ~The best remedy within the reach feng 
which they would Lke to have those examine who wish to pur- | *mer.—Plant from one to five acres with Beets, nS uta 
i See a nt an aa ke caters 
Thankful for the patronage heretofore extended to them, they | CTYP of © a ene ae . 
will endeavor to acoh tn such a way with those who trade with | T¢ctive from London in February and March, . large supply ot 
them, that they will come again if any thing in their line is| C#rret. Ruta Baga ond Turnep Seeds, which will enable him to 
wanted. RAPALJE & BRIGGS. supply the already great and ine demand for these seeds. 
onset RE i RR re! ERLE St + 8 erator aaa ‘rhe subscriber has on hand 75 bushels of Field Beet Seed, for 
stock, rased the past year by Mr. Crosman. 
Steel Cultivator Teeth. Also. 100 bushels of Early June Peas, raised in Canada, and 
from bi 


eer ey ne ee CURE STEEL CU, |, 100, bushels of perfectly cloan Timothy Seed, ke, Also, Birds, 
TIVATOR TEETH, at Sexeca Farris, N. Y., where he will keep _ — — “ars, Canary and — —_ pag ot —e _. 
constantly on hand and for sale at wholesale, or retail, these| ¢ ~y Som 1 We most any article usually to be fo 
Teeth, of lengths varying from 10 to 16 inches, to suit the pur- — » . 
chasers. For the peapenstaan of She article reference is had to the Rochester, Feb. 1, 1848 {at} JAMES P. FOGG. 
certificates. which is but a few of thousands that might 

obtained. DAVID B. ROGERS. Monroe County Mutual Insurance Co. 

Seneca Faille, N. Y., Jan. 1848. A FARMER'S COMPANY. 

We, the undersigned farmers of the Genesee Country, earnestly T the annual meeting held on the 20th inst., the following 
recommend to our brother farmers throughout the country the persons were elected Directors for the ensuing year :— 

Wm. M’Knight, Rochester, L. Ward, Rochester, 


ase of the cultivator. not only for corn raising. but also for other 
and more especially for wheat raising. We are fully! p Gould. Brighton, William Buel, Gates, 























“pring 

convineed that the cheapest and best for the land. and less liable | \y/ Garrett, Gates, J. B. Rowe, Penfield, 

to winter kill, is the once plowing deep and thorough, and then || Langworthy, Greece. ‘A. A. Hooker, Irondequoit, 
William Shepard, lrondequoit, 


go immediately on with the cultivator for further preparing and | pop ¢ Staples, Sweden. 
lows, having either tried it ourselves, or seen it/ 4 ustin Spencer, Ogden, E, Henry Barnard, Mendon, 


remy Fn . 
tried by side with the old way of wowing — —— —_ David MeVean, Wheatland. 
we further recommend the above steel teeth, having used them : ’ t 

haa rfull The following is the conclusion of the Report of the Directors 
more than any other for the last two years. and do cheerfully say| =~ eadiassnemadammieaneeethen take tieeenth amen 


sa! = | are the best kind now in use. 3 - report, to State— 
atuan Casn, oun Twine, eam icin 
Semen Dommman: Nesuz Daninze, Re. Tas are no unsettled or disputed claims against the 
— —_~ ¢ pany —T ~'That the Company owe no debts, except a small balance due 
CT ee it wt : the Treasurer, and a loss of $400 not yet due—for both of which 

\ concur fully in the sentiments covtained in the above cergiq fen me ae _ ds hw quate: Gaunes 
to Rogers’ Patent Steel Teeth Cultivator. ! have there will be a small heme in the Sine. ¥ 


wate in 
used it extensively, and find it emphatically the best farming jm. | ~ ., Only one aeatiine Guan tient be by the Company- 


plement in use for the destruction of the Canada Thistle, and| 4.4 that was 2% 

: 234 per cent. upon some, and 3 per cent upon others 
other weeds which too often spring up on our summer fallows,|  .. The Company have not a single risk, except on dwelling hov- 
and while it is accomplishing this work in the destruction of] sos and barns. and their contents 
weeds, it will at half of the labor of the harrow, give a finer tilt |" .. They insure very few village houses, and in such cases they 
to the soil, and work the ground deeper and more usefully for the | exclude the risk from other buildings. . P 
| “They do not expose more than $2000 to one fire.” 








wheat 
e - 
i oR Ae ve equally beneficial - Fyrering the | 4 large proportion of the risks of the Company are in the coun- 
ground Pe < r " Jon. 12, 1848 cul ACKET. (ty of Monroe. Their object is to do a safe and prudent business, 
Sences Pails. N. ¥., Jon. 13, Ui _(e) | rather than a large one. It is seldom necessary for a company to 
| make asseesments for the first few years. for the reason that as 
Straw and Corn Stalk Cutters. shale business rapidly increases, the receipts of five per cent. are 
. arge in proportion to the outstanding risks—but very few compa- 
W ‘rer’ ioe on Rand Gah gee De ate ue gates nies have been in operation ten years without frequent asses- 

ments. 


‘Tow The Directors intend to pursue the same course as heretofore 
Steven’s Spiral Knife. ‘ * is 123; 26 | in the management of the Company—rigidly to exclude all haz- 
Miehe’s Forked “ “ “ 12 14 | ardous property, and toexercise strict y in ducting the 
Densmore’s State and County Premium, 


“s " 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's Boston Straw Cutter, from $12 $30 
5, os . 12 22 














15 163, | business. 
Catehpole’s ¢ 6 27 iP Office No. 36 State street. (up stairs.) 
‘Taylor’s - " 6 @ WM. M’KNIGHT, President. 
All of which we warrant to sult, and in cases where they donot,| lL. A. WARD, Secretary. [12-tf] 
we refund the money. RAPALJE & BRIGGS, ——are 
Genesee Seed Store, and Agricultural Warehouse, Front-st. Farm Wanted. 
Poi ere eS es aoe ANTED TO RENT, for a term of years, 20 or 30 acres of 
Seedling Potatoes. land, near the city. Irondequoit or Brightor would be 
8S. SMITH’S New anv Imrroven Burrato Srepuine Po- Picckaier Manna tenn some os “aide 
« TaTors any Seep—Comprising several kinds of Pinkeyes, : a - : 
Russets, , Reds, Whites and other—the products of six Clover and Timothy Seed. 


-years, with the seed from the balls, and its seedlings, in alternate » 4 
nee culture. Represented atthe two last State and County 15 , BUSHELS Large. and 100 bushels Medium Clover Seed. 
Agricultural Fairs, and the first premiums awarded to them. 2) just received from Seneca couuty, and for sale at the 
Best varieties carefully packed in chaff and delivered at the | Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural ry oY apenas 


wharf or depot at $5 per bushel, or $10 pr. barrel, Seed per 
paper, sufficient to produce 10 bushels. with particular directions, 100 BUSHELS of first rate Timothy Seed for sals by 
1 RAPALJE & BRIGGS, 


$1. N. 8. SMITH. 
Buffalo, February 12, 1848. Gen Seed Store and Ag. Warehouse, No. 18 Front-st. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER: | population of the nation, will, for many ages to 
Issued on the first of each month, at Rochester, N. Y., ty come, contro! and shape the destiny of North 


D. D. T. MOORE, PROPRIETOR. | American institutions. Nor will the Agricultura 
‘Press be wanting in power, for good or for evil. 


: “> 2. + wa... | From our boyhood up we have watched the 
DANIEL LEE & D. D. T. MOORE, Editors. isigns of the times. They have been pregnant 


P. BARRY, Conductor of Horticultural Department. | with mighty events. The period of quickning 
has arrived, and the day of delivery is not fa: 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR: distant. Agricultural education, imparting thor- 


Five copies for $2, and any larger number at the same rate’ |ough mental training, and sound scientific attain- 
if directed to individuals. Eight copies for $3, if only directed ments to the intellects of ali that cultivate the 


to one persan—and any larger number, addressed in lke Man-| orth, are measures next in order in American 
ner, at the same rate. All subscriptions payable in advance, 


and to commence with the volume. {jj Back numbers sup- | history. To this end agricultural reading must 











plied to new subscribers |be more varied, and rendered more attractive to 
—_———- == | young and ardent minds. An effort should be 
(Editorial Correspondence of the Genesee Farmer. | made to build up a rurad literature of our own. 
M . 2 7 ten] ; ePAnI 
American Agriculture. We are emphatically a reading people. Alas, 


|what of good can we say of our most popula: 
We are in the receipt of all the agricultural|reading? A vile decoction, made by steeping 
journals published in the United States; and it|single grain of virtue in a thousand grains of 
gives us great pleasure to mark the new and | vice and folly. This should not be, in a land of 
able correspondents, and the increased editorial moral and intelligent parents. All editors of 
ability and spirit which they display. | agricultural works, and their contributors, should 
We rejoice at this evidence, that the noble |aim to interest as well as instruct popular mind 
work of advancing American Agriculture will|Take the whole United States together, and not 
command, in the year 1848, the best service of,;one farmer in thirty reads any agriculture] pa 
more talent, more science, more learning, and per whatever. Give each but one journal, (and 
more of invaluable practical research and expe- | thousands already take several,) and every pub- 
rience, than it ever did before. From the ener- lisher might increase his list of subscribers thirty 
gy, skill, and indomitable perseverance of so) fold’ There can not be far from four millions 
much American Mind, we anticipate, at no very|of adult males engaged in agricultural pursuits 
distant day, vast and auspicious results. Com-jat this time, in the Union. How few of all 
pared with the length and breadth of the field|these see anything, or learn anything of the 
now ready for the harvest, the laborers are in-|/recorded experience of the thousands in this 
deed few. Better, however, than seed sown in | country and Europe, who write for the Press! 
good ground, they will achieve improvements, | That large class of farmers who never see an 
such as the world has never witnessed. jagricultural book or-paper in their lives, or it 
We are a peculiar People; and Providence|they do, never study them, deserve more atten 
in its wisdom has given us a peculiar country. |tion at our hands than they have yet received. 
Its very vastness, embracing almost every varie | While considering their position in this progres- 
ty of climate, soil, and minerals—its immeasura- | sive age, and the poor advantages of their chil 
ble capacity to feed, clothe, elevate and render /|dren, we often wish to have a fortune that we 
happy, civilized man, fill us at once with amaze-| might appropriate its annual interest to the pub- 
ment at the grandeur of our prospective. power, |lication and gratuitous circulation of agricultural) 
and with fear and trembling at the greatness of| tracts, for the perusal of the million. We ex- 
our present responsibility. To the Farming In-| pend hundreds of thousands to circulate political 
terest of our country, its patriot sons ever look |tracts, and aid in putting down one party, and 
for a stable, conservative influence to sustain its|setting up another. If Congress and each ad 
dignity and honor, in the most trying emergen- ministration would give a tithe of the money 
cies. Confined to the mixed and impulsive pop-| annually expended for party purposes, to aid in 
ulation of commercial cities and manufacturing | diffusing a knowledge of agricultural science 
towns, the severeignty of the people would be|among our whole rural population, it would add 
lost in anarchy and end in despotism. But ajimmensely to the wealth and improvement of 
free and independent yeomanry, well versed inthe country. 
the theory and practice of a representative gov-| The soundness of the policy of imparting it.- 
ernment, and far outnumbering the whole urban ' struction to the popular mind may be regarded 
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as settled. It is an open question, however, in, Popula 
what way all ‘needful. information in matters of Tipery a = 
science and learning shall be conveyed home to| A recent English writer on this subject has 
the understanding of the whole community.—)| brought forward facts and reasonings that have 
There are over three millions of farmers who heretofore been entirely overlooked by writers 
greatly need that knowledge of the laws of nature | on political economy, and which, from their self- 
which agricultural journals and books are capa- evident truthfulness, will forcibly strike every 
ble of imparting. But hitherto no effective thinking mind that he has arrived at the solu- 
means have been used to accomplish the object. | tion of those laws that govern the increase and 
At this time the Smithsonian Institution has over | diminution of the human race. He assumes that 
$700,000 invested, the principal of which was, if any species, animal or vegetable, receives an 
given ‘to diffuse useful knowledge among men.” immoderate supply of nutriment, or becomes 
lf a porcion of its large income should be expen- | plethoric, it does not produce itself but sparingly 
ded in published cheap tracts on rural topics, to/ if at all—that if very moderate aliment be ad- 
be gratuitously circulated over the whole Union, | ministered, they become prolific and re-produce 
and especially where few or no agricultural pa- themselves. 
pers are read, great good might unquestionably | It is a familiar and well known fact, that over 
be done. Considering how plenty paper, ink, stimulation, by an excess of manure, causes most 
presses, and type-setters are, surely all that can | of the grains to fail in producing seed, and to cause 
read should not lack for any useful information| the single flowering plants to become double, by 
which the art of Printing can furnish. Let its | a transformation of stamens into petals, in whic 
light shine in every log house in the land. case they are always seedless. Te is exceeding- 
There are millions in the United States who| ly rare that you can find poor, healthy, and la- 
have yet to acquire the habit of reading any thing| borious | a ggegss without an own of offspring ; 
more than the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, or'| indeed, *‘ children, the poor man’s blessing,” has 
something of the kind. There are more sti}, | become an adage. Look into the by-ways and 
who read—to no useful purpose, except to amuse | leys of towns and cities, and into the mansions 
themselves in an idle hour. ‘The study of Agri-|°! the wealthy and high livers, and the indica- 
culture and Horticulture in Common Schools, by | “@#0PS of this theory are palpable. 
the most advanced pupils, would do much to cre-/ On this assumption the decrease of the Peer- 


ate a general taste for rural pursuits and improve- | @ge and Baronetage of England, is at once ac- 
ments. counted for. How often it occurs that the large 


“As the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined.”— estates of the oldest familes become extinct in 
All Common School Libraries should possess a! the direct line, and some discarded offshoot, per- 
fair proportion of books on rural affairs, and ag- | haps once a poor emigrant to this country, suc- 
ricultural science. ‘The friends of the cause | ceeds to the honors and hoarded millions of an 
should look to this matter. Nor should they @ncient and time-honored name. 

forget to procure subscribers for agricultural The Quaker families in England are found to 
journals. Without the earnest co-operation of be diminishing in numbers. They are almost 
its readers, there is not a periodical of the kind exclusively, from their peculiar tenets, that en- 
in the country which could stand two years.—/ force prudence, industry, and economy, either 
Men are apt to think that “the little which I can wealthy or above want—and consequently never 
do is of no sort of consequence” —forgetting that, find it necessary to buffet the storms of poverty 
the great Mississippi is made up of little rills all and adversity, and from the necessity of inter- 
running together. The true course is for each warriage among themselves, increase the influ- 
person to do all that he conveniently can to im- | ence of non-productiveness. 

prove agriculture and elevate the profession,! Look at poor, famished, starving Ireland, evi- 
throughout the length and breadth of the Repub-/ dently the most prolific country on the globe ; 
e must all work harmoniously together. ‘their immense emmigration, disease, and starva- 








lic. 
The spirit of improvement is beginning to 
move in earnest at the South. Our friends at 
the North must be up and doing, or their breth- 
ren in this quarter of the Union will overtake 
and pass them in the noble race? Who shall 
finally win the honor of being the best farmers 
States?’ We brag on those of our much 


in thirt 
Joved Western New York. May the tillers of 


her fertile soil never be forgetful of their duties, 
their many advantages, and ever distance all 


competitors in the culture both of Mind and of 


Alatter. 
Augusta, Ga., Feb., 1848. 











tion, does not keep pace with the births, The 
same reasoning applies to the blacks at the south ; 
the whole navy of the United States could not 
remove and colonize them as fast as they in- 
crease. China is overstocked with population, 
merely from the want of food, or from their ina- 
bility to procure a rich and generous diet, or 
even plenty of any kind. 

The whole animal creation is subject to the 
same laws. Every farmer knows that a pamper- 
ed, high fed and fat animal, which requires no 
exercise to procure its daily food, is not in a fit 
state to produce its kind ; in fact, it is barren. 
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These facts all go to prove that constant labor, lit is a disease of the leaf, the lungs of the vege- 
and a stinting of nutritious food, even to a state |table economy ; therefore the sooner the rot is 
pordering on destitution, are favorable to the re-|arrested the more root and eyes are saved for 
production of all organized beings ; and the op-| planting. 
posite state, of high and generous living, where | There is great danger of extensive injury be- 
the palled appetite is provoked with the most'ing inflicted on the wheat crop by continual 
pungent provocatives, or any state approaching | freezing and thawing, especially to the late sown. 
to it, is unfavorable and often fatal to that desire | On those fields that are injured past resuscitation, 
of offspring that is inherent in every human breast. | sow the Italian bearded spring wheat, and drag 
Let our readers compare this theory with the|it in thoroughly ; it will not injure, but benefit 
facts within their knowledge, and observe if it| any sets of the winter shoots that may be alive. 
sustains this view of the subject. Look well to the furrows and ditches of your 
" wheat fields, and have them well opened before 
the sun gets sufficient power to scorch it in wet 
Hints for March. Taameoke ~ ong 
Keep your manure under cover, or in heaps 
as much as possible, to avoid leaching by spring 
rains, and don’t draw it out until you are ready 
to use it. A housewife that would scatter her 
ashes, intended for soap-making, over the yard, 
would not be considered a fit candidate to wear 





Marcu is usually a rather unimportant month 
as to farming operations, but the careful and 
prudent husbandman can alwavs find something 
to do, to keep him from rusting. From the) 
great lack of snow this winter, we are induced | 
to expect more than usual of boisterous and fall-| 1. }reeches :—so with manure—the cases are 
ing weather. If March possessed any personality, analagous. ‘ 
adese of chloroform, from its tranquilizing effects, | See that your animals have their tea and sugar 
would have a happy effect ae = ek of of i Fegularly, (water and salt)—an ear of corn a 
Ca Aes re Oe See > |day will not hurt them ; it is better for their 
ing women. — But as the tree falls so it lieth, and liolo hem Massena Oil ’ If you have any hay 
ee Macaca pat ped eon se we othe curtain | that is not very palatable to your cattle, litter 

oe" : .,your horses freely with it, and they will eat it 

Procure your Clover and Timothy seeds. If). -aciously 4 . 
ou desi lay d field f < 
you design to lay down a Held for @ permanent) You may sow this month, if the weather is 
r ‘ y y , > - “ ’ < 
monday, rl ph re of ov on twe your, * ates | favorable, Peas, Spring Wheat, Oats and Barley. 
the large kin of clover, as it ripens the SANE | Don't try to raise peas on very light, sand soil 
time as Timothy. If for a three years rotation | for it is no go; they require a satan ~ one 

ss *: - rd . ora > ? 
for Wheet, use i 4 of the gens gh gn 5D ‘loam and early sowing. Clover takes well with 
say six to ten pounds per acre, and fou quarts  soring wheat, rye and barley, but badly with 


ory * ‘ . | 
of Timothy. For a permanent meadow, if NOt | oats and peas ; but if oats are mowed down pre- 


too wet, four pounds large clover, and from four) 5 io tie sentiooe wal te aabit of | 
to six quarts Timothy. It is difficult to insure sll ft e's = ne t a — folin gr tyes 
the seeding of Timothy in the spring, especially be 14 Mew ” sl r ape ps a "i aiken 
if May is dry. The only secure method is to Seay SESE ear eee oe 
wai i with wheat in the fall. es and assort your apples as an warm 
It is best to sow clover after some slight ‘fall roms 3 wor ye omy of abe 
of snow during this month, as it can readily be henuel % , P 
seen when evenly distributed. Be sure andsow| (4 your scions for grafting immediately ; 
it before the hard spring frosts are past, a8 On| 005 them in the cellar on the ground. When 
deneall beset cen SO earth depends its] 1,. weather becomes warm they should be kept 
; in a dry cool place, excluded from the air. Set 
If there is any snow this month, improve every Cherry and Pion, grafts ae Aauhin er 
hour in getting home rails, wood, and lumber of| Pears at any time till June, if the scions are 
all kinds, particularly for farm gates. We ob-| fresh. 
serve a great improvement in the country in| Now, kind reader, we do not pretend that our 
getting ~ of “gp one of vom es hints are very prolific with valuable information 
ca e devils warping Oars. is @ grand) to old cocks like you ; but they may be of bene- 
desideratum ; we read of the gates of Paradise} §t to some of ho unfledged aloe birds, _ 
but not of bars—they belong legitimately to the| have not summered and wintered as many years 
other place. as you have. So, in all humility, we trust you 
As soon as the fear of heavy frosts is past, | will take the will for the deed, and it being Leap 
open potato heaps, and spread them on a dry| Year, when the ladies rule, we acknowledge 
floor if any rot appears, for as soon as dry the|the corn, in partaking of the premonitory symp- 
disease is suspended. It is conclusively settled | toms of effeminacy, under the sway of our beav- 
that the infection is not propagated by the tubers: | tiful new lords of creation. . 
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( Raiteried Cormmpendence of thy Genesee Parmer.) ‘changes to a hard felspathie rock. Above this 
lies a large mass of hornblende, surrounded by 


Agricultural Geology. 
syenite ; and farther up (some eight miles from 
Aut soils are formed by the breaking up into Augusta at the head of the Rapids, ) we reach 
fi ents, by frost and other mechanical agents, | hard crystalline granite, in the bed of the river 
and the solution and chemical decomposition of and in islands. [It is only in isolated patches 
rocks. Hence, if we would understand the true that the latter rock has been forced up from be. 
character and capabilities of any cultivated earth, low, by some prodigious volcanic effort, at a 
we must study the parent rocks from which the remote period in the world’s history. As all 
soil was derived. Indeed, so general is this law sedimentary strata, like the rocks in Western 
that alluvium, or bottom lands, form no excep- New York, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and lli- 
tion to the rule. The broad flats of the Savan- nois, are formed of disintegrated and dissolved 
nah, which are occasionally flooded at high igneous* rocks, it is useful to study the latter to 
water, furnish a case in point. : Compared with learn the origin and properties of the former. 
the ordinary uplands of Ontario, Monroe, Or- | Igneous rocks are unstratified, and very vari- 
leans, and lagara counties, I Western New | ous in their outward appearance and chemical 
York, these beautiful river bottoms in the neigh- constitution. The abundant are known by the: 
borhood of Augusta are poorland. Why is this? names of granite and syenite. The former is a 
The subject is one of much interest in an agti- | compound of the minerals quartz, mica and fel- 
cultural point of view. ‘spar. Syenite differs from the above in having 
Judging re oer appearance, one would say ‘no mica, but horndlende in its place. 
that the flats of the Savannah are quite equal to| When granite rocks are decom sed, the 
those of the far famed Genesee in fertility. The quartz in the went tracts of cand Otek seen 
soii of the former contains a plenty of organic je seen to good advantage south of the Allega- 
matter, and @ due proportion of sand, clay, and | nies, in North and South Carolina and Georgia. 
iron. A superficial farmer would say that is) Pelspar makes a tenaceous clayey soil that usu 
enough—the land must be productive. Com- | ally abounds in iron. This mineral forms the 
oo with the very sandy, sterile pine lands of «req Jands” in the States named. The parent 
th Carolina and Georgia, itis. But, com-| rock out of which they are mostly made has the 
pared with the ordinary uplands on the Niagara following composition : 
and Caledonia limestone rocks, or thoseonthe| gin mo 





Onondaga salt group and Genesee shales, these | | D2 ai DRE APR Ie Fae 17.50 
itic ri indeed. sd | ES Oe ee ee 
granitic river flats are poor indeed. They need | Per vo nn" gg a RMI "4 
AmMe,..... (Peary 2 eras . A 


a good dea! of manure, and that very often. 

Give to a skilful agriculturat chemist a gallon. a 
of the water of the Genesee river at Rochester, While slowly weathering and decomposing 
when running perfectly clear, and a like quan-| felspar loses a large share of its potash, which is 
tity of the river water which flows in a stream | readily dissolved in rain water, as it falls from 
about as large as the Hadeon st Froy, by this heaven, and washed away. Many of the red 
city, (Augusta,) and he could, without know-| soils and a portion of the sandy ones in this re- 
ing anything of either country, say that the for- gion abound in mica. They are termed “ ising 
mer drained a fertile and the latter a compara- glass lands,” Mica has the following composition : 





tively poor agricultural region. The salts of lg. Arg Fie es 49.38 
lime, magnesia and soda found in the water of) — Ajumina, ~~. -7-- 2222722222222 2. 93.66 
the Genesee, would inform the analytical chemist PRD at iu m2 -- pcan cosemiperrpseseeengse 15.29 
and geologist very correctly of the character of] [sy o"ide of Irom----------0----------n-+ Pot 


the soils and rocks through and over which the 

rains from the clouds had passed, before their 101.77 

converging waters arrived at the falls in Roches- ‘It is proper to remark that, some mica con- 

ter. If all the fertilizing constituents of wheat|‘#ims magnesia in place of lime, and some fel- 

and other cultivated plants that flow annually into | SP@° soda in place of potash. Such felspar is 

the basin of lake Untario, could be equally spread | Called abbite, from its white appearance. | 
Hornblende contains the following constituents : 


over the soils in the Atlantic States, which lack 88 
the sulphates, phosphates and chlorides of lime,} Filles, -------~--------+-----0+ none vans 45.69 
. P ° a tice nancdinclbibeneehes menage an 
magnesia, soda and potash, their productive pow- a. eee. eee 13.38 
er would be double what it now is. BEDS <ocbdeedbbuscdspadessadsudvapdh 12.18 
P P . . 7 Ps Se OS Eero 7.32 
I have taken a lively interest in studying the at a RE 0.99 
rocks and soils in this quarter of the Union.— eS | SES OTTO OG et ree tee 1.50 
The celebrated ‘sand hills,” near this city, have ws3 





a base of rock equivalent to the Potsdam sand- 2 aa aga Ng 

. * Igneous” from igni . Rocks w were once 
stone in St. Lawrence county, N. Y. As one melted like ‘i. are called “igneous,” and woually orye- 
goes north it becomes micaceous, and gradually | talize like ice and granite on cooling. 
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These analyses are not minute enough to show |ten bushels of good ashes, with a few loads of 
the small portion of sulphuric and phosphoric |night soil or any other manure, should be ap- 
acids, and chlorine which the rocks contain. ‘plied. Plow deep and fine, and permit noth- 

Soils in the neighborhood of granitic and syen-|ing but your crops to grow. Take great pains 

tic mountains usually lack the salts of lime, soda, to catch and kill the worms after the corn is 
potash, and magnesia, in a peculiar degree.— planted and begins to come up. 

They are dissolved and borne into the ocean to) 
render that sadt, and to aid in building up such| 
marine aqueous rocks as the limestones and shales | 
in the rich valleys of the Genesee, Ohio, Wa- 
bash, I)linois, and Missouri. 

Look out for a soil formed of rocks which had 
their origin in the bed of an ocean or lake that 
abounded, as all such waters do, in myriads of 
living animals and plants, the remains of which 
vou can see in all unchanged marine and lacus- 
trine formations. The bottom of old ocean is ever 
rich in most fertilizing materials, notunlike guano — 
—the well known dung of sea-birds. Wherever , 
Providence elevates lands from the depths of 
the sea into islands and continents, and hardly | 
breaks the crust of sedimentary rocks, or pre- | 
serves these on the exposed surface of the earth, 
there look for choice farming lands. But where 
rocks are forced up from the fiery regions of old | 
Pluto, having been melted and crystallized like | 
glass, keep an eye out for thin, poor soils which | 
need a constant stream of manure on them. 

There are interesting beds of green sand and | 
cretaceous mar] in Georgia that possess valuable | 
agricultural properties. I will speak of these at) . 
another time, and of stock raising, and doing | - : : 
business among the gold mines of this State. Crowell’s Patent Thermometer Churn. (Fig. 17.) 


ae Mien See | «The part that contains the milk or cream to 
— a a ye etna | be churned should be managed as in other churns, 
rn. Lee—Dear Sir: Will you be so kind as to answer ern eae . : . “he 
the following inquiries in regard to Manures : Is it cheaper | by putting in water before the cream is put in ; 
to sell wnleached ashes at one shilling per bushel, an! buy |if cold weather, warm water ; if warm weather, 
deached ashes for two shillings per load! How would you|/eold water. If the milk or cream is not the 

manure land consisting of a deep, black mucky loam ? ight d f | | into th h 
I have some 3 acres of land in this village, for which 1| hg degree of heat when put into the churn, 


Crowell’s Thermometer Churn. 





Or all the patent Churns we have examined, 
'we give this a decided preference. The prin- 
ciple is undoubtedly correct—and the testimony 
of those who have long used the churn proves 
that it works well practically. The annexed 
engraving, and extract from the. proprietor’s 
directions for using this Churn, will give the 
reader an idea of its merits : 
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paid $100 per acre. It is a rich black loam (intervale.)| which you can ascertain by the thermometer (a) 


It has been much troubled with wire-worms for the last two 
seasons, and | have tried every experiment to get rid of 


them. If I have no better way | shall try hog manure, and 
putit in the hill; but it is difficult to get it in sufficient 
quantities. 
been amply rewarded for their trouble. 

Very respectfully, Lucws P. Crank. 

Brookfield, N. Y., Jan. 1848. 

Remarxs.—It would be better to sell unleached 
ashes at 124 cents a bushel, and buy leached 
ones at 25 cents a load, if you had but a short 
distance to haul the latter. 

Keeping land constantly under the plow will 
soon run out the wire-worm. If we had such a 
bit of land (and we regret that we have not,) 
we should try to raise 80 bushels of corn on 
one acre, 300 of potatoes on another, and any 
quantity of onions, beets, cabbage, peas and 
beans on the third. We should apply on one 
acre ten bushels of lime and five of salt, which 
would aid in killing the worms, and be likely to 
benefit much our crop. On another we would 
gladly apply hog manure, mixing a little gypsum 
with it to fix the ammonia. On the third acre 


Some of my acighbors having tried it, have 


| which is placed under the plate on the end of 
ithe churn, which is marked at 62 degrees; if 
|too warm it will stand above it, if too cold below 
ithe 62 degrees marked ; if too warm apply cold 
water ; if too cold, warm water, in the chamber 
|Or space below the cream, by means of a tunnel 
|() at the side of the churn, which will readily 
bring it to the right degree of heat ; if it becomes 
too warm or too cold after the application of the 
water, draw off a part or the whole of it, by means 
of a tube in the bottom of the chamber.” 

The patentee has received a diploma from the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society, and also the 
first premium and a diploma from the American 
Institute. We understand that Messrs. Ruc- 
cites, Nourse & Mason, of Boston, are manu- 
facturing a large number of these Churns. 
They are also being introduced into Western 
New York, in the principal towns of which we 
presume they may soon be obtained. ‘The own- 
ers of the patent right (Mesars. A. & Wm. A. 
Crowe tt, ) reside at Lyme Rock, Conn. 
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Gleanings from our Foreign Exchanges. 


AMmeRrIcaAN vs. Excuisn ImMptements.—A Mr. 





Stocum has taken over to England a variety of 


our Improved Agricultural Implements for a trial 
— their far-famed articles. —Plows, Fanning 

ills, Scythes, Cradles, Rakes, &c.—and the 
trial by a Committee eventuated as follows : 
the best Northampton and Howard’s Champion 
Plow required to turn a furrow on a clay soil 5 


Meeglin, in Prussia, made some years ago, a 
series of experiments to ascertain whether it is 
more economical to use fresh or decayed manure, 
regard being had to the relative proportion of 
each. I subjoin the principal results of his ex- 
periments. 1. Manure exposed to the influence 
of the atmosphere, in heaps or layers, contin- 
ually loses its fertilizing principles, and its bulk 
diminishes in a corresponding proportion. A 
hundred loads of fresh dung are redaced at the 


inches deep and 11 inches wide, a draft of 420 ; end of 81 days to 73.3 of its first bulk, or loss 
the American Plow 5 inches deep and 14 wide, of 26.7; 254 days, to 64.4 of its first bulk, o1 
364. The next trial was at 8 inches deep, and loss of 35.7 ; 384 days, to 62.5 of its first bulk, 
11 wide ; the English Plow required 644 }bs., or loss of 37.5; 493 days, to 47.2 of its first 
the American 588 Ibs. The triers remarked :' bulk, or loss of 52.8. 2. The loss was much 


**In justice to the American plow, we must say, | more considerable in a certain time, at the com- 


they cut and turned their furrows quite as well|mencement of its decay, than at after periods of 
as the others, breaking the land to pieces; indeed|this change, as Gazzeri had previously ascer- 
they are the most simp!e, light; strong, efficient |tained. 3. Less loss is sustained when manure 
Plows that it is possible to conceive.” is spread in layers on the land, and well pressed, 
The Fanning Mills were equally as superior. than when in small heaps; so that it is advan- 
They say, with the exception of cleaning out | tageous to spread it in layers on the land, and 
white caps they “‘are quite equal to our best/ roll ity when it cannot be immediately plowed 
machines, and one man is able to fill more chaff into the soil. 4. Although it is impossible to 
into it, than two can put into any of our ma-|state exactly the loss of bulk of manure when 
chines ; but its greatest recommendation is its, allowed to lie for a long time in the heap, we 
cheapness, simplicity, efficiency and expedition.”’|shal] not be very far wrong in stating that in 
—‘ Mr. Srocum’s Hand Machines are the| common circumstances it is at least one-fourth 
strongest, lighest and most perfect articles that|of the whole: so that 100 cart-loads are reduced 
ever came under our notice.” to 75. M. Koerre concludes from his investi- 
This result is rather creditable to the*inge-| gations, both on a small and large scale, that it 
nuity, and good judgment of the ‘Universal|is more advantageous to carry the manure at 
Yankee Nation.” It is what the boys would once, in its fresh state, to the land, (and this is 
call, in common parlance, ‘‘teaching their grand-| more particularly the case with sheep dung, ) 
daddy’s how to suck eggs.” ‘than to wait until it has decayed ; and this rule 
Manunes.—The Girardin des Fumiers says: ‘should be invariably followed, taking at the same 
{t would certainly be very useful, if the specific | time into consideration the nature of the land. 
properties of every kind of manure were care-| Sueep Feevinc.—A series of experiments on 
fully studied, so as to acquaint us with the quick- | sheep-feeding and wool-growing have just been 
ness, the strength, and the duration of the action made inGermany. The following are the results 
of each, in order that we might apply to every} which have been deduced :—Ist. The feeding 
soil and every crop exactly, and without hesita-| property of the Swede turnip, as compared with 
tion, that which is most suitable. . 
hitherto retarded the acquisition of this knowl-| wool, the relative value of these two substances, 
edge is the universal custom of throwing pell-|20 to 17. 2nd. 
mel], all the manure of the farm-yard into one| much more importance than generally imagined, 
receptacle, under the idea that this mixture of! both with regard to quantity of food consumed 
manures is best for al! kinds of soil. This prac-/and the benefit derived from it. T'o ascertain 
tice is well enough in an alluvial soil, where all|this fact, one lot of sheep was fed in warm 
fields are of the same character ; but in gen-| (though well ventilated) sheds, and the rest were 
eral practice, especially upon large farms, where |fed in the open air, exposed to the weather. 
more varied soils come under one cultivation, I|The latter required more food in proportion 
would advise not to mix the manures, but to|as 30 to 22; and yet the former have increased 
apply to each field that manure which is most|weight as 3 to 1. 3rd. It was tried whether 
suitable to it. Inthe present state of our knowl- lambs, or 24-year-old sheep, gave the most in- 
edge, it seems advisable to recommend the ap-|crease of weight with similar food, and it was 
plication of the cattle manure to dry sandy, /found that the increased weight was equal ; 
warm situations, and horse and sheep manure to though in the former case it was principally car- 
cold, damp soils. cass weight, and in the latter case it was wool. 
Fresu vs. Decayeo Manure.—The Phar-|The writer concludes the very long and carefully 
maceutical Times says :—*‘ M. Koerre, pro-| written account of his experiments with the fol- 
fessor at the Royal Academy of Agriculture, at|lowing remarks: — “These experiments have 





What has/the potato, is as 7 to 2; and for the growth of 


That the temperature is of 
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shown most distinctly that sheep are exceedingly 
sensitive of any sudden change, either in food or 
temperature ; and that these circumstances, as 
well as any disturbance, are very disadvan- 
tageous to their feeding. If it is wished to secure 
the full benefit of their food, and the greatest 
profit of their keep, we must avoid exposure to 
the changes of the weather.’’—WSprengel’s Jour. 


We are not aware that the practice of feeding 


: : “ > } 
sheep in warm folds has ever been extensively | "© 


acted upon in this country, though the subject 
has been frequently noticed. Throughout the 
whole of Prussia and Northern Germany, it is 
now almost the universal practice. It must how- 
ever, be remembered that the winters there are 
mueh more severe, and the snow deepe:, than 
in this country. It is also one of the maxims 
laid down by Liebig, in his ‘“ Animal Chem- 
istry,” that warmth is favorable to fattening ; 
and it is at all times interesting to see the theo- 
ries of science borne out in practice.— Trans. 


Fear or Innovatton.—An article is given 
by Sir Watrer Scorrt, very pleasantly, of a 


fanning mili introduced into Scotland over a} ”.. 


hundred years ago, and the objections to its use : | 

“Your ladyship and the stewart has been’ 
pleased to propose, that my son Cuddie should | 
work in the barn wi a new fangled machine for 
dighting the corn from the chaff, thus impiously 
thwarting the will of Divine Providence, by | 
raising wind for your ladyship’s own particular 
use, by human art, instead of soliciting it by 
prayer, or waiting patiently for whatever dis- 
pensation of wind Providence was pleased to 
send upon the sheeling hill.” 

This fanning mill, it seems, was introduced 
from Holland in the year 1710, by Fletcher of 
Saltour, and its use was publicly denounced 
from the pulpit, as impious. But innovation is 
not so much feared now ; and to see a farmer 
plowing in the same furrow, his grandsire turned, 
is not so common as it was thirty years ago. 
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Improvement of Stock. 








be kept at as little expense as one that will make 
but 6 or 7 lbs.; and there are many cows kept by 
farmers that will not do even this, in their best 
milking season. Only think of it farmers.— 
Those of you that now keep 12 common cows 
might realize as much clear profit from 6 or 8 
|superior cows as you now do from your 12—or, 
|by procuring 12 first rate cows, your income 
imight be increased one half or one third. Are 
t such stock worth the trouble and expense of 
| procuring ? But the first cost is the great hin- 
drance to improvement ; $50 or $60 seems a 
great price to pay for a cow ; and so it is, unless 
of the improved breeds. But a cow that is worth 
the $60 is cheaper in the end for a farmer to buy 
than one that is worth but $20. 

We will suppose that two farmers have just 
commenced farming. A buys the $60 cow—B 
buys the $20. At the end of ten years they 
each have four cows, and one two year old 
heifer—the remainder being bull calves, have all 
been slaughtered or sold. How would stand the 
account at the end of the 10 years with each. 








A has 4 cows, at $60 each,...........-....-.--- 240 

1 two year old heifer, say.......... hie a 

270 

Deduct $40, the cost of A’s cow more than B's,... 40 
— $230 

B has 4 cows, at $20 each,.................... $80 

” 1 two year old heifer, say ..............- 15 
— 9% 
Balance in favor of A, in stock alone, . $135 


In the mean time A has sold his bull calves 
for more than enough to pay the extra trouble 
and expense of getting the use of a good bull, 
which perhaps has cost him $5.00 per year— 
while B probably has “deaconed”’ his, which, 
for one, we should consider no very pleasant 
recreation. Then compare the amount for which 
A has sold his butter’ and cheese, during the 10 
years, with that of B’s, and you would find this 
nearly double. B’s cow has merely paid her 
keeping, while that of A has yielded him annu- 
ually quite a profit, We might still add to the 
above account several head of valuable young 
stock descended from A’s 4 cows, and compare 
them with B’s. But we trust we have already 








Tuere is perhaps no one thing pertaining to) 
the farm that more needs improvement, and 
which could be pursued by its owner with more | 
pleasure and profit, than the improvement of his | 
stock. ‘Thatthere has been some advances made 
within a few years, we admit—yet how little is 
done by the generality of farmers in comparison 
to what should be. Almost every one knows, (or| 
should know,) who keeps perhaps a dozen cows, | 
as farmers generally do, without much regard to 
selection, that two of his best cows yield him as 
much clear profit as three of his poorest. Now! 
this should not be. It is a needless throwing, 
away of the expense of raising and keeping one} 
cow without any benefit whatever. A cow that 
will make 12 or 14 Ibs. of butter per week can 


written enough to set farmers thinking, which is 
our main object in writing this article. The 
$60 and $20 are perhaps both high prices for 
the cows supposed; but you may take them at 
any other prices, and you will always find the 
cow that is worth most the cheapest and most 


| profitable. 


For one we long to see the stock of our com- 
mon farmers advancing more rapidly in im- 
provement. Let all awake to their interest, and 
procure such stock as they will take pleasure and 
pride in viewing themselves and showing to their 
neighbors and friends. Sell off those “ raw- 
boned,” ‘‘slab-sided,” almost good for nothing 
animals, and replace them with good ones ; or, 
if they are something near what they should be, 
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let three or four neighbors (if one does not feel 
disposed to buy alone,) join together and pur- 
chase a good bull of some of the improved breeds, 
and by this means improve upon the stock they 
already have. Great advances may thus be made 
by crossing our native stock with good thorough- 
bred bulls, and this is probably the means that is 
destined to affect the greatest improvement in 
the shortest time throughout our country. 

With regard to the breed of cattle it is best to 
resort to for improvement, we are not prepared 
to decide. Great improvement might be made 
in a few years by selecting our very best native 
cattle as breeders, but for our own part we pre- 
fer resorting directly to some of the already im- 
proved breeds. ‘They all have their favorites 
and are doubtless all good. ‘The Durhams have 
our preference, probably from being more 
acquainted with them than the other breeds—but 
we also greatly admire the Devons and Herefords. 

What about the farm can give its owner great- 
er satisfaction than a beautiful herd of thorough- 
bred cattle ?—and what looks more noble, as 
they stand quietly ruminating in the shade of 
some verdant trees in a hot summer’s day, seem- 
ingly conscious of their own worth and superior- 
ity? Look at that beautiful head, those clear 
waxy horns, that fine neck, deep and full brisket, 
round barrel, straight back, and broad loin ; is 
there not something there worthy your admira- 
tion ?—and then what a loose mellow skin, fine 
silky hair, and a countenance, too, that looks all 
mildness. They need but to be seen to be ad- 
mired—and to be possessed, to be rightly appre- 
ciated. 

But | have already written more than I in- 
tended and will only say get good cows, breed 
them to good bulls, though it cost you some 
trouble and expense, and then raise your calves 
as though you thought them worthy your care 
and attention—and in a few years you will find 
your stock improved and your pockets filled with 
money. S. P. Cuarman. 
Clockville, N. Y., Feb., 1848. 
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To Destroy Willows, Elders, &e. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—One of your correspon- 
dents last summer requested to be informed of 
the best method to extirpate willows that grow 
in marshes, or along the banks of creeks. There 
are several ways resorted to of digging them 
out, more or less expensive, according to the 
thoroughness of the work done. But the most 
simple, economical, and certain method of dis- 
posing of them with which I have become ac- 
quainted is as follows. The willows should be 
cut in the spring and burnt immediately, even 
to the smallest twig ; taking care to,cut close to 
the ground as convenient, and burn the heaps 
where the roots are most exposed. In a few 
days the roots will begin to sprout, except in 





those places that have been strongly heated ; 
when these shoots, or the major part of them 
have attained the height of from six to twelve 
inches, they must be pulled off by hand ; in 
about two months this process must be repeated, 
and then again as Occasion may require. 

This may look to some like a vast labor ; it 
is so, but the work must not be trusted to boys, 
as the writer had occasion to know the past season. 
If they are cut close to the ground there will be 
fewer shoots and the after work wil] not be so 
bad for the hands as if left higher, (gentlemen 
operators may wear gloves, though | prefer to 
do without them,) and if the first pulling is per- 
formed before the hard wood forms, the operation 
is easy ; and if it is well done, the second pulling 
will be a light job; and if this is well done, 
the cases are rare, that would require a third 
operation. 

] do not say this is the best method ; there are 
others doubtless as good, but! know it is effective. 
Now gentlemen readers of the Farmer, if any 
of you try it, and cut the stumps about knee 
high, and let the shoots grow two feet in length, 
please let me know when you are to commence 
the pulling operation ; [ will attend with a third 
person, some given over dyspeptic, or horror 
ridden incorrigible ; and if you work right faith- 
fully, I will guarantee a speedy renovative to suf- 
fering humanity. Depend upon it, sirs, pulling 
heart-strings is but child’s play to it. So don’t 
blame me, or ‘* book-farming ” 

I learned the above practice of an old gentle- 
man of nearly four-score years, together with 
his manner of getting rid of Elms, and Sweet, 
(or by some called white) Elder. The former 
should be cut high from the ground, say three or 
four feet, they soon sprout around the top of the 
stump, but these shoots rarely live through the 
winter, and if they should are easily knocked 
off with an old axe in the spring, The elder is 
in some sections of the country a perfect nui- 
sance, overrunning whole fields in a few years 
after seeding. His method of getting rid of them 
is to let them alone until] Autumn, when their 
season of growth is passed, then with an old axe 
or billhook slash them down—do anything to 
them—only get them down—they will never 
start up again. Mino. 

South Hartford, N. Y., Dec., 1847. 
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Great Cror.—The Prairie du Chien (Wis- 
consin) Patriot, says: —Mr. Josepn ATHerron, 
residing about five miles from this village, has 
thrashed two hundred and fifty bushels of wheat, 
the product of five acres of land ; being an ave- 
rage of rirry bushels tothe acre. The wheat 
is of an excellent quality. 


AO 


THERE are some farmers in Poland who collect annually 
more than 200 barrels of fine honey, each barrel weighing: 
from 400 to 500 pounds, exclusive of the wax. 
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SHEEP. (Fie. 18.) 


Teeland Sheep. a supply of water by digging, drilling or boring 
—and many, after having spent much time, 

We copy the above illustration, and following | money and hard labor, have obtained but a mis- 
description of Iceland Sheep, from Morrell’s | erable, scanty, precarious supply, and some none 
American Shepherd —a valuable work, which'at all: and whereas, we hear from Ohio and 
we have frequently commended to our readers: other parts of the country of their dispensing 


“The sheep of Iceland are of two kinds: the with well water entirely, and using cistern wa- 
first, termed the native breed, is small, in color ‘eT for drink and all culinary purposes, after it 
from dun to almost black ; the second is larger, ‘has been filtered ; how is this done ? is the ques 
the fleece white and supposed to have originated "0" we want enswored. How many ane or 
from more southern regions. The fleece of | !arge cisterns would be necessary for one family # 
these breeds consists of hair externally, with a Through what substances must the*water perco- 


; ge : ? 
thick, close ayer of wool within, impervious to | late hod -semwaecl par he soft | - —_ _ 
cold and wet ; it is worthless for manufacturing, | Want to know the whole process 80d 4H about Ht, 
(if it will infring on no ones patent right, )— 


and is used for horse collars, and more or less is! \". vs : 

exported and appropriated to this purpose. pie Sin NY = — to obtain ‘in the April 
ee 6 . number of the Farmer, if consistent. 

The principal peculiarity about the native | This subject may have been illustrated in a 


sheep is the numper of their horns, many indi-|p,.mer nnmber of the Farmer, but if so it has 
‘hte ’ 


viduals having four and five, and instances have | escaped our notice. If we can dispense with 


deen known of eight. These hardy animals) j;,,; ; a: 
: me, | digging wells, as well as with building lar 
propagate without the care of man, and seek | heavy _ Simone it exay grove a quent anabt. 





refuge from storms among the caverns of the Simon Pemason. 
. . ” | % : 2 
~— during the winter venuet . | Le Roy, Gen. Co., Feb. 1, 1848. 
. te cgtaet arb We hope some correspondent will furnish the 
Information Wanted. information desired, in time for our next number. 


, 
Reo Eprrors :—By the request ofanum-| Tye Nostest Propucr.—A stranger passing 
r of your subscribers, I take the liberty t0| through one of the mountain towns of New Eng- 
beg a small space in the Farmer for the follow- | jand, inquired, «« What can you raise here ?”— 
ing inquiry—hoping and believing that some one |The answer was, ‘Our land is rough and poor; 
among your thousands of subscribers will not! we can raise but little produce—and so we build 
delay to furnish the desired information. ‘school houses and churches, and raise men.”’ 

Ww hereas our country abounds in elegant and $a 
pleasant sites for erecting dwelling houses, many| Ecyrr.—By the late census this ancient di- 
of which are unoccupied, neglected or abandoned | vision of the world is found to contain about five 
en account of the uncertainty of ever obtaining’ millions of inhabitants. 
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Lunar Influence. — Shrinking of Pork, &e. 


Messrs. Epirors :—The February number 
of your paper came to hand punctual ‘as ever,” 
filled with ‘choice bits” from many experienced 
and able wziters. The ‘ Editorial Seotcimae- 
dence”? was read with interest, and also the 
** Gleanings from Foreign Journals.” The ar- 
ticle on ‘* Grasses,” brought to light new facts, 
(cows eating cotton for instance,) and was fol- 
lowed by Professor Agassiz’ views of ‘* Animal 
Life.’ Wm. L. Van Dusen then settles the 
mooted question of Boiled Pork, to his entire 
satisfaction ; but, with your permission, I will 
convince him he has not satisfied all. 

By way of introduction let me here remark 
that | am a farmer, and have never enjoyed the 
advantages of a liberal education ; and if | am 
occasionally a little uncouth in expression, you 
must excuse me. Your correspondent’s prem- 
ises are wrong, hence his conclusions amount 
to nothing. ‘The moon governs the tide.” | 
Ever since the creation of the world, philosophy | 
has assumed very obscure causes to explain the | 
-most simple effects, for the purpose of exciting | 
the attention of the vulgar, who scarcely ever 
admire any thing but what they do not under- 
stand. The most learned men have, throughout 
all time, been puzzled to account for the tides of | 
the ocean, and until a late period their move- | 
ments have been a perfect mystery. The New- 
tonian system is received by many as truth not 
to be questioned, and for want of a better is now 
taught in our public institutions of learning. 
Still many of the most scientific men of our 
day doubt its correctness, yet acquiesce with 
the popular feeling because they have no sub- 
stitute to offer. 

I am afraid, sir, of trespassing upon your pa- 
tience if | write a lengthy article to sustain my 
position, so | will merely observe that the phases 
of the moon and tides of the ocean are mere 
coincidences. In consequence of this coinci- 
dence a most powerful agency is attributed to a 
secondary planet, which is as false in fact as it is 
absurd in theory. Let me here ask, why place 
such an important force in a secondary planet, 

at a distance of 240,000 miles, when it could 
have been lodged in the primary itself? The 
law of gravitation is the grand principle which 

verns all the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

ence nothing can be more deserving of the 
attention of the friends of science than the de- 
velopments of the results of this universal law. 
The effect of gravity is in exact proportion to 
the quantity of matter the mass contains, and 
not in proportion to its bulk. The volume of 
the moon is 1-49 that cf the earth. Her density 
is nearly 2-3 the density of the earth, and her 
mass is about 1-80. It is now admitted that the 
moon by the force of attraction causes the tides 
to rise in Boston 11 feet ; in Bristol, England, 40 





| 
| 
| 





feet ; and in the Bay of Fundy 70 feet. 1 ask 
what would be the effect of the earth’s attraction 
upon the moon, for we must suppose the action 
to be reciprocal. I ask, in the name of common 
sense, if there could remain a single vote of 
the art of man or God upon that planet? Nay, 
more, could the moon itself revolve around us? 
I can imagine nothing more ridiculous or absurd, 
nothing more contrary to the general simple 
laws of nature. Why is there little or no tide 
under the equator? The surface of the earth 
is much nearer the moon under the equator than 
in high northern or southerp latitudes, and the 
attractive force of the earth much less, and it 
would naturally seem to follow that owing to the 
convexity of the earth, and other causes above 
mentioned, the tide should be much the highest. 
But the reverse is true. Why does not the 
moon exert a perceptible influence upon the 
Mediterranean and Caspian seas? Why do they 
undergo intermittent movements and retarda- 
tions of two or three days? Surely they are of 
sufficient size to be subject to the influence of 
the moon, if any existed. The same remark 
might apply to the large lakes upon our northern 
rontier. Lake Geneva, in Switzerland, ebbs 
and flows daily, and it is not near as large 
as many of our northern lakes, which exhibit 
no tide. Why do the tides ebb and flow on the 
west of Florida once in Taree hours, on the 
east once in TWELVE hours, in the city of New 
York once in stx hours, and in Arabia only in 
the nicnt time? Why does the water rise in 
the Pacific at Panama 134 feet higher than the 
Atlantic at Chagres, and then in 12 hours be the 
same number of feet lower, although the two places 
are less than sixty miles apart, and the tide 
occurs at the same hours # 

The point and significance of these questions 
are not to be evaded and turned aside by the 
usual reference to the opinions of great men. 
They disdain to dwell on simple observations, if 
they tend to level to every capacity the myste- 
ries of nature’s works, which so generally accord 
with the reasoning faculties of man. If, then, 
the theory of the tides is thus inconsistent and 
absurd, what must we say to the sage conclusions 
of your correspondent ? What proof have we 
thatthe moon affects the animal kingdom? None. 
With equally the same reason might we contend 
that the earth in different positions of its orbit 
would have an influence in producing fools 
and maniacs in the planet Saturn, or, exciting 
insurrections and wars among the inhabitants 
of Uranius, as to suppose ‘“‘ your pork will 
shrink or swell with the ebbing or flowing of the 
tide, and wane or wax of the moon.” 

J. Witsox Dickinson. 

Avon, N. Y., Feb., 1848. 


Messrs. Eprrogs :—In your February num- 
ber [ see a short article in regard to the influence 
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of the moon in preventing the shrinking of Progress among Farmers’ Sons and Daughters. 
pork. Now it seems preposterous to me that! VALENTINES. 
the moon should have any such influence what- 
ever. What possible theory can be adducedto Ay our Post Office the other day, | saw a 
explain this supposed phenomenon, I cannot imag-/ number of beautiful colored Dillet dour, yclept, 
ine. It appears the least plausible of all the valentines, which had been deposited for distri- 
various ridiculous notions in regard to the in-| bution by sundry farmers’ sons and daughters, 
fluence of that luminary. I know that these | who live on the fat alluvial farms in our vicinity. 
visionary notions are widely spread among al! Certain young dandies present were making 
classes of the community, but especially the | odious comparisons, between the embossed mar- 
agricultural portion. It is a fact, however, that 'gin, and that spider-like superscription between, 
they will - stand oc ha - <a ne which in their eyes disfigured these unique mis- 
gation, and are not believed by enlightened men, siles. Fie, boys, said I, it is but the other day, 
who have tried numerous experiments to settle ' when not one of yon could write straight with 
the question. I do not, Of course, allude to the | the help of ruled paper; yet now you have the 
influence of the moon in producing the tides of | hardihood to set yourselves up for critics in chi- 
~ m3 ~ - theory ys perfect accor- | rography. | confess that I only saw in these 
ance with the known laws of nature, an as/ crude superscriptions, one more corroborative 
— sapeenee by aces, Serere But, | proof that progress was abroad among our rural 
ce lor instance, its supposed influence on vege-| population. ‘*Men must be poets before they 
mA ee A ope fo Ag needy hehe 
@ grow. apidly w ; as-/rustic migsives are redolent of poetry ; crude 
ing in size, and many therefore make it a point and indifferent if you please, but giving prom- 
it plant, prune and graft at this particular time. | jse of better things to come, and an earnest of a 
t is thought, too, that wood should be cut during | better, a more civilized and intellectual life—a 
the decrease of the moon, because its fibres) life of progress which leads to that science and 
shrink, and become more consolidated, and 18| philosophy in farming, without which the farmer 
lon ge ar pape Palys 06. Fas pe type or 1 to lighten his labors, or to 
, exalt his understanding. 
ic sae § 
yes “ew. age many scientific wen ges| But to return to Valentines. Tuomas Mivuer, 
a rial y oe et at ah = jthe “basket maker,” in his Beauties of Country 
? re wn w rb age ae ‘0! Life in England, gives some reminiscences of 
“ible is Mast nngilts ip SPOR BMS RO POOP i hens sports. ‘* Well do | remember,” said he, 
u _ ematuanmame ve ae i ie Al ‘‘ our stealing softly up the garden, and looking 
tis very un gang epee or the mind to imbibe | for some crevice in the cottage door, depositing 
superstitious ideas in regard to agriculture, for) the messenger of love under the chink, or be- 
it is productive of much inconvenience and loss| tween the window shutters. Others more daring, 
of both time and money, besides being an ob-| would throw open the door, and hurl the love- 
stacle to further improvements. Fearing that I! breathing document into the center of the family. 
have already trespassed too much on your valuable! Then there was a shouting of fathers, and hob- 





columns, I am yours, ‘ | bling of old mothers, to see who it was that had 
. H. S. Cuase, M.D. | selected their rosy daughter for his Valentine. 
Woodstock, Vi., Feb., 1848. | But the youth generally was too nimble, and ere 


OO | they had crossed the threshold, he was over the 
Home.—No marvel that poets have chosen | garden and away across the fields, hidden im 
home and the native land, as grateful themes of! darkness. When the candle was snuffed the 
song. In themselves, the words are full of blushing girl to whom it was addressed, after 
melody ; in their associations they form exquisite} many entreaties, drew it from her bosom, and 
music. It isa blessed thing to have a haven of! allowed them to look at the picture ; and altho’ 
rest, where love lights its beacon and keeps its|the female face was hideously drawn, with a 
vigils to greet the returning wanderer, weary of! nose projecting like a buttress, and an eye hor- 
a cheerless pilgrimage by flood or field. God/ribly black with ink, and a patch of pigment 
help those for whom every country wears a for-|red on the cheek, still the mother declared it 
eign aspect, who avert their steps from the dwel-|was the very likeness of Mary. And if she is 
ling of their fathers, banished by the clouds of/ fortunate enough to wed the youth who is the 
discord, or the rank weeds of desolation. donor, she will have her Valentine set in a frame 
- - r after marriage, and the callow Cupid, and the 


Tue President of the Massachusetts Horti-| painted tree, the red hearts, and two figures with 
cultural Society at its late annual fair, laid on its| blotches for legs and feet, will grin at each other 
table, one hundred and sixty different sorts of|Uder a glass for many a day.” 8. W. 
pears. Think of that, boys; one hundred and | r 
sixty varieties of pears from one garden. 








Provipe properly for all domestic animals. 
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Dr. Underhill’s Theory. — The Soil’s Influence on 
the Decomposition of Manures. 


Mucu has been said of late about Dr. Unprr- 
HILL’s theory of trenching manure deep in the 
soil. There canibe no doubt but that on a light 
sandy or gravelly loam, manure thus applied 
wil] be more lasting and beneficial to crops, 
than it would be if distributed nearer the surface. 
But the same mode of application will] not pro- 
duce the same result on a clay loam, as here the 
compact surface soil would not have the benefit 
of the mechanical aid of the manure to keep it 
loose and friable—a quality inherent only to 
light or gravelly soils. And besides, if ma- 
nure is placed deep under clay, the oxygen of 
the atmosphere is precluded by the tenacious 
surface from uniting with the hydrogen of the 
manure, covered deep beneath it. 

The only way that a maximum yield of Indian 
corn can be obtained from a heavy clay loam, is 
by a thorough application of manure, well mixed 
both with the surface and sub-soi]. Manure su- 
perficially applied to a loose soil, will undoubtedly 
give a — stimulus to eariy vegetation, but 
so rapid is the combustion of the manure, owing 
to the ease with which the atmosphere penetrates 
the Idose surface, that all its nitrogen, carbon, 
and water forming power is exhausted before 
the crop begins to mature. On the other hand 
on a clay soil, the full stimulus of manure is only 
seen when it begins to fail on the light soil— 
for the reason that the alluminous quality of the 
clay soil prevents the too rapid combustion of 
the manure, by which its ammonia and carbonic 
acid is saved to feed the extra demands of the 
maturing crop, and its water forming process is 
also postponed to meet the exigencies of both 
heat and drouth, so common to our midsummer. 
To have manure thus available late in summer, 
on a loose soil, it must be put so deep as to fer- 
ment slowly during the first summer months. 
Hence Dr. Unperuitu’s theory is true in the 
abstract, and strictly true in practice, when ap- 
plied to all loose inadhesive soils, provided al- 
ways that the subsoil is relieved from surplus 
water. 

The above opinions are founded on actual ex- 
periment, often repeated in a small way. 

Waterloo, N. Y., Feb., 1848. S. W. 
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Wire Fence. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Being a practical farmer 
and a subscriber to your valuable paper, I de- 
sire to contribute something to aid the farming 
interest, by making a few suggestions on the 
subject of wire fence, for the consideration of 
the tillers of the soil, which I can not but hope 
may lead to some practical results that may prove 
highly beneficial to many who are engaged in the 





noblest pursuit that ever occupied the mind of man. 
The writer of this, having lately learned that 
and wires have in some places been substi- 
tuted for other materials for fence, has taken 
some pains to ascertain the comparative value of 
making it, which may be done as follows : Pirst 
set one post of common size firm in the ground, 
and place in it a long screw or small windlass, 
with a small rag wheel at or near the top where 
the upper wire is designed to be. Then fasten 
one end of the wire to the screw or windlass, 
and extend it to the other end of the fence, what- 
ever the distance may be. There set another 
post, to which fasten the wire as at the begin- 
ning ; then turn the screw or windlass at each 
end, until the wire is as tight as desired, when 
it will be ready to receive as many intermediate 
posts as may suit the fancy—which posts, it is 
believed, need not excecd two inches square of 
hard wood, which can be sharpened and very 
easily driven into the ground, on a line with the 
wire, to such depth as may be necessary. Ex- 
tend as many wires as desired to accomplish the 
object. Let each wire be fastened to each inter- 
mediate post with common tenter hooks, with 
the hook part so bent over as to fully secure the 
wire in its place. Four wires, it is believed, 
will be sufficient to secure sheep, as they do not 
get over a fence unless they can first jump on to 
it. The wire may be of such size as best suits 
the fancy. No. 16 is no doubt sufficient—which, 
for each rod of fence of four wires, wil] not cost, 
at the wholesale price, more than 9 or 10 cents; 
and such posts as above described will not cost 
more than one cent each, and one to a rod will 
be sufficient, as the whole line of fence from one 
end to the other will be all umited to resist any 
presure against it, and for that reason the posts 
may be small and set but lightly in the ground. 


Such a fence could not be disturbed by the 
wind, and should the posts be raised by the frost 
it would be but a small matter to drive them 
down to their proper place. If any fear exists 
that the wires may contract in cold weather, and 
break, it will be very easy to turn the screws or 
windlass at the approach of frost, and leave al] 
secure. Fences may be made on the same plan 
to secure any other kind of animals, but for the 
larger kinds it is not unlikely that it will be ad- 
visable to place a cap board on top of the posts. 
How durable such a fence may be remains to be 
known hereafter ; but it is highly probable that 
the wire would endure for many years, if placed 
on the sun side of the post, even without paint, 
which can be applied if necessary. Such a 
fence could be more easily moved than any oth- 
er; all that would be necessary would be to un- 
fasten each end of the wire, and wind them on a 
reel, and remove the posts to any place desired, 
which could be very speedily accomplished. 

Yours, &c., H. C. W. 

Auburn, N. Y., Jan., 1848. 
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Making Maple Sugar. New York State Agricultural Society. 


We annex a sketch of the proceedings, at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of this So- 
ciety, held on the 12th of February. 

The following extract from a letter received 
at rooms, wil! show the interest that is being ta- 
ken on the subject of agriculture : 

“It is gratifying to notice the growing demand 
for the State Society Transactions in this county 
—and I am pleased to add that in this vicinity 
our farmers are interested in a course of lectures 
now in progress.. The lecturer, himself a farmer, 
|makes no pretensions to any depth of science, 

Rerort on Socar.—The committee to award premiums | but in a plain way has by experiments analyzed 
on Maple and Corn Stalk sugar would respectfully report :/the atmosphere and water, exhibiting them sep- 


That no corn stalk sugar has been presented to them for +s . : 4 
examination. There were nine samples of maple sugar of arately and explaining their properties respect. 
at least 25 pounds each, exhibited ; that each is 0: good ively, and their valuable agency upon our crops. 
quality, and that three of them are of very superior (ree-/ Facts like these show that the attention of the 
tified) quality, very nearly equal. The committee were fi A lj a» tho im 
hardly able to determine which should take the preference ; | @™Mers 18 aroused In some measure - 
but after examination with a magnifying glass of the re-| portance of their profession, and if we can con- 
spective chrystals, they awarded the first premium of $10/tinne on with a steady hand, there can be no 
to Benjamin Gauss, Jr., of East Bloomfied, Ontario county. doubt of final ts in th sent week of 
To Moses Eames, of Rutland, Jefferson county, the sec- joubdt of Our fina! success in the g 











As the manufacture of Maple Sugar is “in 
order” at this season, we copy from the Trans- 
actions of our State Ag. Society, the following 
report of a committee on sugar—including the 
statements of the two competitors who received 
premiums, giving their modes of manufacturing, 
&c. There is much need of improvement in 
the process of sugar making, at least in some 
sections—and perhaps the annexed article will 
be useful to many who do not properly urder- 
stand the business. 








ond premium of $5. agricultural improvement. 
Extracts from letters on the subject of Western 
BENJAMIN GAUSS’, JR., STATEMENT. Butter were read, showing that well made butter 
In regard to the Manufacture of Maple Sugar. from the west will keep as well in hot climctes 


The parcel uf maple sugar herewith presented, is a part 
of that manufactured by me the last spring. I tap about as Goshen butter or any other. : 
300 trees annually, and make usually about 800 pounds. One letter says: — “The butter made in the 
sok in ne my the ns and ok ws county of Chemung is equal to that made in 
the whole apparatus perfectly clean. The sap is boiled in . . 
sheet-iron pans, placed on an arch ; after it becomes syrup, Orange county, and will stand the Southern cli- 
it is taken to the house and cleansed with milk and the|mate as well; also butter made in Tompkins 


white of Cees. It is then boiled ina kettle until it will county is well suited for shipment south, and 


grain, and t placed in pans to cool. When cool it is : ‘ . 
put in boxes to drain. The boxes converge to a point, so | Stands the salt air as well as any butter received 
so that the molasses scttles so the bottom. On the carfece here (New York.) I find the best Western 
of the sugar in the boxes, damp flannel cloths are placed, 5 os “a ” 

and these cloths are washed every day in clean cold water, |dairies sell as well as the best “‘ Goshen butter 
to extract whatever of coloring may be absorbed from the/ When sent south, and in many cases better, as it 
sugar. This process is continued until the coloring matter | has more color.” 


is extracted, and the yhi i : P 
bees ype = ne pciaad ams ee The following resolutions were adopted, and 





East Bloomfield, Ontario Co., N. ¥. ithe Secretary directed to forward a copy of the 
—— ‘same to the Senators and Representatives in 
MR. EAMES’ STATEMENT. | Congress from this State : 


First, the plan and manner of tapping the trees in this; Waereas a bill has recently passed the United States Sen- 
town is very nearly the same ; that is with a half-inch or | ate, renewing, for the term of seven years, the patent of 
five-eighths auger, and aspile inserted in the hole, and a| Jethro Wood for improvements in the cast-iron plow, and 
pine tub to catch the sap from each tree. I gather my sap! imposing a tax of fifty cents on every cast-iron plow manu- 
to one large reservoir once in 24 bours ; then it is boiled | fectured in the United States during that time ; and where- 
each day to syrup, which is about half the sweetness of| as for the following reasons such an act would be manifest- 
molasses ; it is then taken out and strained through a flan- | ly improper and unjust, viz :—Ist. That the patent of 
nel cloth, and pnt into a tub or barrel to cool and settle for Jethro Wood has, as we are informed, almost entirely pase- 
12 hours. (lL use a sheet iron pan set in an arch of brick ; | ed out of the hands of his heirs, and is now mostly held by 
the pan is made of Russia iron, eight feet long, four feet | persons who have conferred no particular benefits and have 
wide, and six inches deep.) It is then taken out, and I am/| therefore no special claims on the public ; and 2d. That the 
careful not to move the bottom where it has settled, and | improvements originated or formerly claimed by said Wood 

lace it in a kettle and heat it to 98 degrees. I then add} are now in many instances combined with other and later 

for 100 pounds) the whites of four eggs, two quarts of milk, | improvements, which have rend-red the plow much more 
and one ounce of saleratus, (the eggs well beat up, aud the | perfect than it could be make cn the basis of his invention 
saleratus well dissolved,) and stir the whole well together alone. Therefore 
in the syrup ; and when the scum has all zisen, it isto be Resolved, That in the opinion this Society, the patent of 
taken off, and be sure it does not boil before you have done | Jethro Wood ought not to be renewed; he having enjoyed, 
skimming it. Then it is boiled until it is done, which you! in the period of twenty-eight years, for which his patent 
will know by dropping some into water; which, if done, | has been granted, a ful! equivalent for every improvement 
will forma wax It then must be taken from the kettle, | that may have been made by him in the cast-iron plow. 
and placed in tin pans to cool and form the grain; and as| Resolved, That in the opinion of this Society, the passage 
soon as the grain is sufficiently formed, I then pour it into | of such a bil! into a law. would be an act of gross injustice 
tunnel-shaped boxes to drain, and after 24 hours | place a! to the Farmers and Planters of the United States. 
flannel cloth on the top, and take the plug from the bottom,| Resolved, That this Society respectfully but earnestly 
and let it drain. The flannel cloth I ond wet from day to/ tenders to the Congress of the United States, its remon 
day. Mosss Eames. | strance against the passage of the bill renewing the patent 
Rutland, Jefferson Co., N. ¥. of Jethro Wood. 
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ENGLISH COTTAGE—BY 


Rural Architecture. 


{ We extract the following article from a recent number 
of the American Journs! of Agriculture and Science. It 
contains some valuable suggestions; and as the subject 
of Rural Architectiire is receiving much attention at the 
present time, we think it wil! be perused with interest by 
many of our readers. } 

A suBURBAN residence combines, to some ex- 
tent, the advantages and pleasures of city and 
country life, but does not contain either to the 
full. A country residence affords, to the intel- 
ligent mind and diligent hand, pleasures and 
profits which are unknown in exclusive city life. 

For the last eight or ten years a decided taste 
has*been manifested in rural architecture. The 
newly built cottages that meet our eye in almost 
every direction, tell us in plain language that 
our countrymen have given some thought on the 
construction of their dwellings; and instead of 
consulting the nearest carpenter for a plan, 
architects of known taste and skill have been 
employed, and the consequence is, a taste for 
beauty of style has been engendered of a most 


hap y character. 
ow much of the beauty of a country, and of 


R. RANLETT. = (Fige 19.) 


the ideas of the comfort and happiness of its in- 
habitants, depends on the appearance of its 
houses, and cottages, every person is aware. 
The difference between the best and the poorest 
is sufficiently striking ; and the ideas of wealth, 
comfort, order, and symmetry is every where 
conspicuous. 

Utility is a beauty of itself, but there are higher 
degrees of that sentiment excited by the ap- 
pearance of convenience, of van or intel- 
ligence in contrivance, as displayed in the ele- 
vation and general effect, and by classical imita- 
tion or picturesque form in masses and details. 
| We have been favored with a copy of the first 
volume of “The Architect,” by Wm. H. Ran- 
LETT, containing a series of designs for domes- 
tic and ornamental cottages and villas, &c. The 
want of a work of such a nature has long 
been felt. It will be found useful and con- 
venient to those persons who design to build, as 
well as the professional architect and citizen. 
| The volume consists of ten numbers, and con- 
tains twenty-one original designs of rural resi- 
| dences—cottages and villas—accompanied with 
‘remarks on rural architecture, origin of style, 
with plans and descript‘ons of all the parts in 
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detail and the expenses, varying in constraction 
from #900 to $12,000. There are sixty plates 
—nineteen of them beautifully and elegantly 
tinted, in a splendid style of lithography. 

The beautiful cut of a cottage, in the Eng- 
lish style, which heads this article, is a copy of 
one of Mr. Ranuert’s elegant lithographic 
prints, in the fifth number of this new and useful 
work, from which we make the following extracts. 


“The great number of cottages,” says Mr. 
R., **which have been erected in the suburbs of 
London, in latter years, has afforded the finest 
opportunity for the application of improved taste 
and skill in cottage architecture, and the result 
is a vast amount of rural scenery, comprising in 
great harmony, highly improved gardens and 
yards with their requisite flowers, shrubs and 
vines, constituting views which are admired by 
visiters from all countries. One of the chief 
sources of the beauty of these rural residences, 
is the position of the houses on the lots, which 
are back sufficient to afford front yards for the 
cultivation of plants and vines, which are ar- 
ranged and trained in graceful combinations 
with the architectural features, thus heightening 
the general effect by promoting the influence of 
the various parts. This style is well adapted to 
a large portion of the United States, especially 
in those parts in the higher latitudes.” * * 


? 


“The scenery around a dwelling is well 
worthy of particular attention. It is important 
that a situation should have as much of natural 
beauty as possible—a natural scene may, how- 
ever, be greatly improved by art, and materially 
changed by much time and expense. Trees are 
very desirable for shade, and the beauty of their 
composition with the architectural features of 
the scene ; but they should not be so thick as to 
produce dampness, nor so situated as to prevent 
a distinct view of the edifice. In improving the 
ground, care must be taken to have pointed trees, 
so that they may harmonize with the prevailing 
high roofs, acute angled gables, to give harmony 
to the scene.” 

“The construction of dwellings is a depart- 
ment of enterprise and investment, which in- 
volves various considerations of vast amount. 
It should be remembered that a dwelling is con- 
structed for the accommodation of a family- 
Sound philosophy and good taste require that the 
site, form and character of a building should 
be suited to its use and the expression of its des- 
tination. A grove affords to a house a natural 
protection, both in summer and winter.” 


Design for a Farm House. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I noticed in the January 





‘The general characteristics of a residence 
must be determined by the tastes, habits, and cir- 
cumstances of the family who are to occupy it. 
There is very properly, a great variety of styles | 
and dimensions in rural residences. Cottages 
and small villas are the most appropriate dwel- 
lings for those who aim at competence and com- 
fort in the simple independence of American 
country life. Cottages or houses, one story, or 
one and a half high, may be erected in any 
style, and possess all the desired accessories, such 
as porches, verandas, balconies, pediments, &c.”’ 


‘* A cottage indicates a disposition,in the pro- 
prietor to live within his income and to appro- 
priate his means rather for the convenience 
and comfort of his family than for show which 
he is ill prepared to sustain. The style and 
finish of any house denote the intelligence and 
taste of the proprietor.” 

“A situation should be selected with due 
respect to the employment of the proprietor, and 
the intended style of architecture, if it has pre- 
viously been determined. Health is the most 
important consideration in the selection of a 
situation. Low situations should be avoided on 
account of fogs and humidity.* Soil is an item 
of some importance, especially where gardens 
and pleasure grounds are contemplated ; but a 
good subsoil is more important, being essential 
to the vigorous growth of trees, and incapable 
of improvement, while the soil may be improved 
to any extent by artifical means.” 





number of the Farmer an engraving of a farm- 
house designed by me, and first published in the 
last year’s volume of Transactions. Although 
it is a correct copy of that engravings it is not 
exactly like the one I designed. In the first 
place, the basement or cellar was entirely omit- 
ted. This I very much regretted, as | consid- 
ered it very conveniently arranged. It contain- 
ed a spacious kitchen, opening into the wood- 
house ; a large pantry or store-room at the foot 
of the kitchen stairs; a cistern; arch; oven; 
storage-room for wood and ashes; sink and drain. 

A door was also omitted between the library 
and sitting room, which would be indispensable, 
if used either as a library or a part of the hall— 
and a sink placed in a corner of the upper kitch- 
en or dining room where there was only space 
for a door, which I had designed in the basement 
kitchen directly beneath. 

The windows in the ground plan should have 
been enclosed with lines, corresponding with 
those of the chamber. This I think, however, 
an omission of my own. 

Mrs. James M. Exuis. 
Onondaga Hill, N. Y., Jan. 1848. 


PBs 





Youne Farmers, consider your calling both 
elevated and important—never be afraid of the 
frock and the apron. Put off no business for 
to-morrow that can be done to-day. 


An hour’s industry will do more to retrieve 
your affairs than a month’s moaning. 
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Preparing Sandy and Light Soils for Wheat. 


{From the Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society.] 

As these are truly the days of improvement in 
the various sciences, it is somewhat surprising 
that agriculture should be so far in the back 
ground. There are some encouraging appear- 
ances, and inquiry begins to pervade the public 
mind, to see if there cannot be some improve- 
ment in this all important branch of public indus- 
try also. I would theretore offer my mite to my 
brother farmers, on preparing fallows for wheat. 

Some nine or ten years since, I adopted a 
new method of preparing fallows for wheat, 
which was one plowing—and this I follow wheth- | 
er I plow in June, July, or August. I apply the 
cultivator as often as necessary, to prevent any 
vegetation from growing, and the land is thus 
kept perfectly clean for the seed. Should the 
land be quite hard it makes no diflerence, but is 
all the better, if you can obtain sufficient loose 
soi] to cover the seed. 

When I first commenced this mode of farming 
my neighbors laughed at the idea of obtaining a 
crop in this way. In the course, however, of 
two or three years, they became convinced, by | 
observing that I raised the best wheat, according | 
to the quality of the soil, and I am happy to say, | 
that very many in this region, have adopted the | 
same plan, and [ do not know of one who has 
had occasion to regret it, for in every instance, 
that has come to my knowledge, it has succeeded | 
well. My land is what may be called coarse | 
sand and gravel, sandy loam and some rather stiff, 
sand. Whether the same practice would answer | 
on a hard and clayey soi] or not, | cannot tell. | 

I sow my wheat generally between the 10th 
and 25th of September. When the wheat is 
sown the cultivator is passed over the land but 


j 
| 





| 


} 


! 
' 


| 
| 


once, which covers the wheat better than two or Pa 
three times with the harrow. By the above| y, 


plan, about one-half the usual labor on fallows is 
saved, and a more bountiful crop may be antici-| 
pated than from the former method of plowing 
three times, and using the harrow two or three | 
times. It is a wel] known fact, that a stiff, hard 
clay soil, provided the ground has been well 
prepared, will grow more wheat to the acre than 
can be grown on a sandy or loamy soi]. Now 
the question is, why is this so? ‘To me it is! 
obvious ; the wheat plant grows most luxuriant 
on a hard soil, and that is the reacon that one 
plowing on these sandy soils, is preferable 
to three, and that land thus prepared will pro- 
duce more wheat to the acre. The one plow- 
ing leaves the ground hard compared with three 
lowings, which, in these soils, leave the land 
loose, Open, and spongy, unsuited to the plant. 
This has been tested often in this neighborhood 
within the last few years. 
The practice which I have adopted, is con- 
firmed by a statement given by Henry Cotman, 
Esq., in his account of the culture of wheat in 





en up entirely the use of the plow. 


England. He says: “The soil preferred for 
wheat is a strong soil, with a light proportion of 
clay ; but experience has of late years, contrary 
to early and strong prejudices, determined that 
even the light and loamy soils are capable of 
bearing heavy crops of wheat, provided they can 
be sufficiently consolidated. This is often done 
by driving sheep over the land after sowing, and 
by an implement called a presser. 

‘This implement passes over the land in the 
direction of the furrow, and it forms on the fur- 
rows twe deep drills at a time, the two rollers 
being eight or nine inches apart, and the blade 
of the roller, if it may so be called, or the rim 
being thin at the edge, and growing wider above 
the edge ; and forming as it revolves, two fur. 
rows, hardened by its weight, into which the 
grain drops as it is sown ; and when it comes up, 
it appears as if it had been regularly sown in 
drills of eight or nine inches apart, according to 
the width of the revolving pressers from each 
other. The steam-presser is in fact an abstract 


|of a drill roller, consisting of but two cylinders of 


cast iron, which following the plow in the furrows, 
press and roll down the newly turned-up earth. 

‘I believe the soil for wheat cannot be too 
deep ; though, as I have already stated, it may 
be too loose at the tép, and in such cases requires 
shallow plowing and treading, or pressing on 
very light soils, in order that the roots may be 
firmiy fixed in the soil, and the dirt not liable to 
be blown away from them.” 

I use a two horse cultivator for putting in all 


seeds such as wheat, rye, oats, barley, and best 


of all for peas. This covers about six feet at a 
time. I use a smaller one for corn, having giv- 
I have given 
above my views with regard to the proper man- 
ment of sandy and light soils for wheat; afd 
it shall prove advantageous to the farmers of 
w York, I shall be satisfied. 


Yours respectfully, 
Oaks Corners, Ont. Co., N. Y., 1847. 


Exras Cost. 


Swamp Muck as a Fertilizer. 


We have received several inquiries in regard 
to the value of Swamp Muck as a fertilizer. 
Muck alone applied to uplands, and mixed with 
the soil previous to sowing or planting, is worth 
something, but not much, judging from the re- 
sults in several cases which have fallen under 
our observation. Mr. McVean, of Wheatland, 
has tried it pretty thoroughly, and we desire 
him to favor our readers with his experience in 
the matter. Made into compost with.lime and 
ashes, and this compound rotted with fermenting 
manure, would render it far more available as 
food for plants. Dry muck makes good bedding 
for cattle, horses, pigs and sheep. By absorb- 
ing their urine, which readily ferments, it can 
be made to enlarge the dung heap in a cheap and 
profitable manner. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To CorresPoxpents.—Communications have been re- 
ceived during the past month, from S. P. Chapman, Mrs. 
James M. Ellis, *, J. Wilson Dickinson, H. 8. Chase M. 
D., 8. W., J. W. Sprague, Wm. Hanford, Jr., Lewis Skoke, 
Elias Bacon, O. 8. Granger, Wm. H. Smith, Allen Payne, 
S. B., Thos. S. Bryan, S. M. Starling, Pliny L. Evans, 
N. S. Smith, S. S. Crocker, Jas. Aldrich. and N, B. R. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We are indebted to Hon. Messrs. 
E. B. Hotmzs, Dix, Dickinson, Patrrey, and other 
members of Congress for valuable public documents. 

— To M. B. Barenam, Esq., for a copy of the “ Report 
of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, for the year 1847.” 
From a hasty examination of its contents, we observe that 
the Report contains much valuable and interesting infor- 
mation. Many of the most enterprising farmers of Ohio 
have put their shoulders to the wheel, and the car of Im- 
provement is making good progress. 

—To unknown friends for valuable agricultura] addresses, 
pamphlets, &c. 


Tue Farmer anv Mecuanic is among the best of our 
exchanges. It is ably edited by W. H. Starr, Esq.,—and 
devoted to Agriculture, the Mechanic Arts, Science, &c. 
It is worthy of extensive patronage. Published weekly— 
8 pages quarto—at $2 per annum. Address the Editor, 
New York City. 

Hovey’s Macazine or Horticutrore.—We have re- 
ceived the two first numbers of Vol. 4, new series, of this 
excellent Horticultural Journal. It has now entered on the 
15th year of its existence, and shows in its style and matter, 
a determination to sustain its well earned character. The 
January number contains an interesting review of horticul- 
tural progress during 1846—a beautiful engraving of Lilixm 
Speciosum, in a pot, with full directions for the culture of 
this charming tribe of plants— beside much interesting mis- 
cellaneous matter. The February number contains several 
notices of new fruits, and is otherwise well filled. C. M. 
Hovey, Editor. Published monthly, at Boston, Mass.,— 
48 pages octavo—$3 per annum. 








Tue Onto Cortivator.—The first four numbers of Vol. | arguments. Mr. Exsas Bacon, of Gaines, Orleans Co., N. 


4 are received, and give evidence that the editor has not 
deteriorated since leaving bachelordom. Friend BateHam 
calls for an increase of patronage, because he has assumed 
the responsibility of a estes . If this is necessary now, 
what appeals may be expected hereafter? However, so 
long as the spirit and interest of his excellent journal is sus- 
ained, we trust it will receive abundant support ;—and if 
more substantial reasons can be ediigned. we shall re- 
joice, and certainly offer no objection! The Cultivator is 
published semi-monthly—® pages quarto—at $1 per annum, 
in advance. Address M. B. Barenam, Columbus, Ohio. 


Tur Pratt Farmer, published at Chicago, Illinois, 
commences the new year and volume with its usual vigor. 
The pages of the Farmer exhibit industry and talent on 
the part of its editors and correspondents. Edited by J. H. 
Wricut and Amsrose Wicat.. Monthly—32 pages, oc- 
tavo: $1 per annum. 


A Gvop Exampre.—J. A. Carpenter, ., of Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin,—through whose influence, directly and 
indirectly, we have received from his vicinity, nearly a 
huadred new subscribers, within a few weeks past—says : 
‘When Igo from home, I put the latest number of the 
Farmer in my pocket, and act the same as a constable 
who is ordered to take every man he comes near, friend or 
foe. I ask all my neighbors, friends and uaintances to 
subscribe. But you must depend principally upon Post 
Masters and young farmers for the circulation of your val- 
uable and interesting journal.” Mr. C. is one of the most 
efficient friends of the Farmer—and his system of obtainin 
subscribers is worthy of imitition by all who desire to ai 
in sustaining agricultural and other useful publications. 

ANOTHER Exampie.—In forwarding a number of sub- 
scribers, a Tompkins county friend says :—‘‘ 1 think I am 
doing my neighbors a kindness in persuading them to take 
the Farmer, although I have not succeeded very well. I 
ama new beginner at farming—last year being the first. 
I do not know how I should have got along, if I had been 
without the Farmer ; but as it was I raised, on land, 
as good crops as my neighbors, withthe help of Ashes, 
Plaster, Salt, &e.” 


Cuore or Lime as 4 Mayone.— Mr. H. Barker, 
in a late number of the Scientific American,—a very vala- 
able paper published in New York, and devoted to the 
Mechanic and Scientific Arts,—says that, from his trials of 
this substance, it will supercede Guano, Poudrette, and all 
the Salts and Acids, and that it can be afforded at $30 per 
ton, or 14 cents per pound. It is a deliquescent sub-salt, 
having a strong affinity for water, and sparingly soluble. 
He promises the particulars of his experiments, of which 
we will advise our readers. 


Tue Lowa Farmer’s Advocate is the title of an agri- 
cultural journal commenced during the past year, at Bur- 


'lington. ‘The numbers we have received give evidence of 


enterprise, and we trust the paper will be well sustained. 
Our lowa friends should lend the aid of both pen and purse 
to the Advocate, if they desire to have a journal which 
shall be alike beneficial and creditable. H. Gates, Editor. 
Monthly—16 pages quarto—at $1 per annum. 


Wao ts tr ?—Some one writes us from Cleveland, Ohio, 
(dating Dec. 23, 1847,) as follows: ‘‘ Enclosed is $1, in 
payment for the Genesee Farmer for the years 1848 and 
1849.” The order has no name attached, and for that rea- 
son we cannot forward the Farmer. Can any of our Cleve- 
land subscribers enlighten us on the subject? We don’t 
want the dollar unless we furnish an equivalent ; neither 
co we wish to be supposed at fault by the person who neg- 
lected to give us a very important item of information—his 
NAME. 

InrormatTion Wantep.—A subscriber at Elba, N. Y., 
writes us as follows: ‘‘Can there be a mill invented to 
clean clover seed by hand, so that we common farmers can 
afford to buy them? I have some on hand, and there is 
not a mill in town to clean it.” 

We have inquiries of the same import from other sections. 
Vo any of our readers know where the desired article can 
be obtained? If not already invented, we presume the 
demand for the article will soon be supplied by some in- 
ventive genuis—who would certainly prove a benefactor 
to the farming community. 

Tue Porato Rot Heaprp—perhaps.—We have recently 
received several communications on the subject of the po- 
tato Disease, but they generally embrace no new facts or 


Y., writes us as follows : 

“* The Potato Rot is Headed !—the cause is ascertained | 
A partial remedy is at hand, and the rot made a blessing, 
or an.advantage to me, instead of a curse.—That I have 
raised good potatoes the past season is beyond doubt, as I 
am able to bring as good men as there is in this county to 
substantiate the fact. If I should liwe I can do it again. 
Application will be made to some Government, for a small 
remuneration of my services to the public, before the facts 
are disclosed.” 

On the same subject the P. M. at Gaines, (J. Uurcnin- 
son, Esq.,) says: ‘‘One thing you may depend on—Mr. 
Bacon’s potatoes are eound and good, whereas we have 
lost most of ours by rot.” 


Lance Importation oF TreEs.—The Express of WeLLs 
& Co., brought to this city a day or two since, for Ext- 
wayceR & Barry, of the Mount Hope Gardens, eleven 
immense “ey. of trees, weighing over eleven thou- 
sand pounds. These trees were shipped from France and 
England in January }ast, and are said to be in most perfect 
order. Messrs. E. & B. are making extensive preparations 
for spring business, and will be found to have on hand 
every thing in their line which can be procured at any sim- 
ilar establishment in the state.— Rochester Daily Advertiser. 


Epirors who notice the Farmer will oblige us men- 
tioning its location, in addition to size and terms. e are 
under great obligations to our friends for their very favor- 
able notices ; but we almost daily receive papers which 
speak in high terms of the Farmer, without mentioning 
Rocuester, N. Y., as the place of publication. — Such 
notices, particulary in papers published in distant sec- 
tions of the Union, are of little or no benefit. In notic- 
ing even the most popular journals, we always state the 
proper address of the publishers. We can appreciate ite 
importance to others, from our own experience—as we fre- 
quently receive orders for the Farmer which were first di- 
rected to some other place. The name of our journal is 
familiar to thousands who do not know where it is pub- 





lished. Therefore, gentlemen, please give us a ‘‘ local 
habitation,” as well as a NAME. 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 





New Hemp-Brake — Important Invention. — The last 
number of the Maysville Herald gives a long and most 
interesting acconnt of a new hemp-brake invenied and put 





Cuerse Maxixc—Knowing How.—The advantage of 
skill and exactness in cheese making are well set forth in 
an address by Col. A. Petrie, before the Herkimer (N. Y.) 
Agricultural Society : 

‘‘Some farmers make less than 300 pounds of cheese per 
cow in a season, while others exceed 600. Perhaps some 
of this difference may be accounted for by the inequality 
of advantages, but Tam assured by gentlemen in whose 
skill in the art we have the highest confidence, that there 
is a great difference in the product per cow, when all 
advan‘ages are equal. One case I will mention: A gentle- 
man who had for four years made more than 600 pounds 
per cow in a season, froma dairy of 25 cows, let out his 
dairy to a tenant, whose reputation as a common cheese 
maker was of the highest order. He observed that the 
tenant’s cheese was smaller and lighter than they should 
be, and sus ing the cause, watched the mode of making 
them, and found it to be like that of nearly all the cheese 

ers in the county—by guess. The milk was tempered, 
and set, the curd scalded without a thermometer, and less 
care was taken in other parts of the process than he was 
accustomed to. He attempted to teach the tenant. who was 
rather prejudiced to ‘‘ book farming”—reminded him of his 
reputation: the landlord, however made a few cheese him- 
self and the tenant looked on. These were found to be 
larger and heavier than the cheese made by tenant. The 
tenant then adopted the improved mode, and he could 
make as large a cheese as his freind. 
agree, that the improved mode increase the amount 10 per 
cent. Now the tenant was evidently more than an ordi- 
nary cheese maker, for he would have made over four hun- 
dred pounds per cow during the season, but by the impro- 
ved mode he made over six hundred.” : 


Mitcu Cows.—Those who may desire their milch cows 
to furnish them supplies of milk, cream, and butter, must 
provide them with nourishing slops, fodder, and hay, as dry 

vender alone, and that of the coarsest kind, is but an in- 


vifferent substance to excite the milk veasels into action.— | 
The secretion of this delicious fluid cannot be carried ad- 


vantageously on unless the cows be generously fed. In 
the latter case they never fail to repay their provender in a 
grateful measure. Warm, dry lodging and clean bedding 
are great helpers to the cow in her efforts to fill the udder. 


Corn Cons.—A friend who had read an article in some 
paper recommending corn cobs, ground or unground, as 
constituting a valuable feed for stock, undertook to test the 
truth of the statemerft for himself. He had a large quantity 
on , and after providing himself with a proper vessel— 
(half hogshead tub,) he filled it with cobs, and then with a 
solution of salt in water. In this steep the cobs were suf- 
fered to remain till they had imbibed. & sufficiency of the 
fluid to render them soft. In this condition they were fed 
out to his stock—half a peck to a full grown cow or ox in 
the morning, and the same quantity at night. He remarks 
that all his animals are extremely fond of them, and that 
they consume a much less quantity of hay and in than 
before he commenced giving them cob feed. Neither do 
they require salt in its natural state. He has also ground 
several bushels of cobs, and finds the meal! an excellent ar- 
ticle for making ‘‘ mush.” The most economical 
however, of apprepriating corn cobs, is to grind them with 
the corn. The corn should be first crushed in a mill con- 
structed expressly for the pur , and then ground into 
meal, the same as corn when shelled.— Maine Farmer. 


A Reapy Rote ror Farmers.—A *‘ quarter of wheat” 
is an English measure of eight standard bushels—so if you 
see wheat quoted at 56 shillings, it is 7 shillings a bushel. 
A oe. is 24 ccato~-aaly by 7, and you have $1.68 
per bushel. 

In Kentucky corn is measured by the barrel, which is 
five bushels of shelled corn. At New Orleans a barrel of 
corn is a flour barrel full of ears. At Chicago, lime is sold 
by the barrel, and, measured in the smallest sized cask of 
that name, will pass muster. A barrel of flour is seven 
quarters of a gross hundred, (112 lbs ,) which is the reason 
of its being odd measure of 196 lbs. A barrel of tar is 
20 gallons, while a barrel of gunpowder is only a small keg 

ing 25 pounds, and this reminds me of cotton, a bale of 
which is 400 Ibs., no matter in what sized bundles it was 
sent to market. 


Both gentlemen now | 


mode, | 


in operation in that place by Dr. O. S. Leavitt, recently of 
this city. The machine breaks unrotted hemp, and, in the 
opinion of the editor of the Herald, who has seen it in 
operation, it is destined to bring aboutat once a great and 
| most important revolution in the hemp business of the 
| west. He has seen it at work for hours, and, by his 
| description of it, it is certainly a wonderful machine, break- 
ing and cleaning at the rate of 2,300 pounds of hemp in 24 
hours. 

Dr. Leavitt, who is a gentleman of great inventive and 
mechanical genius, has devoted al! his thoughts and all his 
labors for the last three years to the subject of the breaking 
and spinning of hemp. In the prosecution of his. investi- 
gations he visited England, Scotland, and Ireland, and we 
think we do not s too strongly when we express the 
opinion, that, in thorough haowindes of the whole subject, 
he is not surpassed by any man living. His labors have 
been unwearied, and we are rejoiced to hear that they are 
at last crowned with triumphant success, No man was 
ever more worthy of success. 

Feeling a warm interest in Dr. Leavitt personally and 
in the result of his important enterprise at Maysville, we 
shall visit that city in a few days, and we will then endeavor 
to give our readers a full description of the machine and 
its achievements.— Louisville Journal. 


Getting on THE Ricut Track.—Mr, Magruder, @ 
er of Columbia county, Ga., communicated to us, ver 
the following interesting facts : 

First, That his plantation is badly worn under the old 
| system of cropping or planting alone. 

Secondly, That by manuring, subsoiling, and planting 
| corn in rows three feet apart, and allowing one stalk a space 

of 18 inches in the row, he has grown the past season $4) 
bushels of shelled corn on an acre, and 79 bushels the year 
before on the same ground. 

Thirdly, He sells all his butter in Augusta at 25 cents a 
| pound. and finds that by keeping up his cows and cooking 
| their food, he gets twice as much milk and butter ag he 
formerly did. e say, from our own experience, that one 
half of his milk will pay all the expense, leaving him a net 
| profit of 100 per cent., while the annual improvement of his 
| neat stock, by their superior keep, will, should he have 50 

cows, amount to a handsome sum.—Southern Cultivator. 


Curine Beer.—By most of the modes now in use, the 
beef becomes too much impregnated with salt, and is not as 
a consequence so fine for eating. By the following process 
this difficulty is prevented and the beef will keep till the 
following summer ; To 8 gallons of water add 3 Ibs, of brown 
8 , 1 quart of molasses, 4 0z. of nitre, and fine salt till it 
will float an This is enough for 2 common quarters of 
beef. It has been repeatedly tried and found very fine ; a 
famous beef eater says it is the only good way.—/é. 

ArtiriciaL Stone.—lIt is said that a process has been 
patented in England for making artificial stone of every qual- 
ity, from artiticia] granite to statuary marble. ‘The inven- 
tion is stated to be founded on a chemical analysis of the 
natural varieties of stone. It is made of flinty and siliceous 
grit, rendered fluid by heat, and poured into moulds till 
cooled and hardened. The artificial stone has, as is stated, 
already been used for coping stone for variegated pavements 
for halls and rooms, stone ornaments—such as mouldings 
for friezes ; also for grind-stones and hones. The inven- 
tion is thought to be particularly applicable to the lining of 
|eisterns and water-pipes—its vitreous qualities insuring 
cleanliness, The process of manufacture is said to be easy 
and cheap, — Cultivator. 

Scientiric Liseratity.—The Massachusetts Agricultu- 
ral Society has ordered from Paris, at a cost of about $800. 
the figure of a horse of full size, so constructed as to admit 
ofall the pieces being taken apart. These pieces represent 
the musvles, blood vessels, heart, lungs, and other organs, 
of their natural size and appearance. Such objects would 
be admirably adapted to agricultural schools, and would 
afford the pupils accurate and usefal information, scarcely 
to be obtained in any other way.—/6. 


Povttry.—There was received at Albany during the 
month ending the 3ist December, per Albany and Schenec- 
taly Railroad, 254,089 pounds of poultry, as follows: du- 

ing thc first two weeks, 81.809 pounds ; third week, 73,- 
Ibs.; and fourth week, 99,124 Ibs. 
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| 
Morcan Horsxs.—The following extract from a letter 
lately received from Mr. Benjamin Thurston of Lowell, 
Mass., is deserving attention. Mr. ‘I’. has had great oppor- | 
tunities for observation in regard to horses. | 
“Twenty-two years since. I bought several of the old 
(frst) Mergan colts. They were raised by Mr. Goss, of) 
Vermont, who was at one time the owner of the old horse. | 
i found they showed traces of better blood—their action | 
was finer, they moved more easily and gracefully, and could 
endure more than most of those I have had since. They | 
hed a bony head, with sharp ears, and were close, but point- | 
ed horses. The difference between the former and many of | 
the present Morgans, I attribute to the French blood in some | 
of our mares, from which the latter have come. I have | 
noticed that Black Hawk's progeny, when there has been | 
French blood in the dam, have not quite that simplicity of| 
action Which those have whose dams have better blood.— | 
Some of those partaking of the French or Canadian blood, 
have, as I think, a little too much action—or rather a labor- 
d motion, which is apt to make them leg-weary in a long 
days’s drive.— Cultivator. 


Time or pottinec Cotts at Worx.—The common prac- 
tice on this point is pretty generally wrong. It is not unu- 
sual to find colts put to harness at two years ; and at three, 
many consider them fully fit for steady work. A colt is not 
fitted for this at four; and his strength should never .be 
tasked at three. The breaking process should be com- 
menced before he is weaned, ler accustoming him to the 
halter, and to handling. This should never be intermitted ; 
but the animal should always know and be accustomed to, 
his master. If this is attended to, he will never be other-| 
wise than gentle, and will never give trouble in breaking. 

If he is not put to work too young, with fair usage, the 
horse will be as good at twenty years of age as he is com- 
monly at &fteen. One year’s delay of work when a colt) 
will be compensated by three or four when a horse.— Prai- | 
rie Farmer. 

Cray Houses.—A gentleman from McHenry county in- 
formed us some time since, that in his, neighborhood this 
sort of building had become already quite common ; and 
that the top soil from the barrens was used instead of clay; 
and that it was found to answer an excellent purpose. 

Instead of mortar of the same sort, lime mortar is there | 
used for laying them up ; and when this is done, no diffi- | 
culty is found in getting the cement used for covering to} 
adhere.— J. | 


Ontons.—J. W. Proctor, Esq., President of the Essex 
county (Mass.) Ag. Society, states that, from inquiries 
made, it appears that the average yield of onions in the 
town of Danvers the past year, (where 200 acres were cul- 
tivated,) was 180 barrels, or from 400 to 500 bushels per 
acre. That the average value for several years has been 
$1 per barrel. That the average cost of cultivating an 
acre of onions, does not exceed $75—leaving a net income 
from the land of $100 per acre. 


Just THE CueEsE.—An establishment in New Orleans, 
has received a cheese from New Jersey, weighing 1,700 
pounds—a regular mill-stone affair. 


FarminG and Reapinc.—Do you take and read an agri- 
cultural paper? Strange that a farmer, or planter, should 
think of doing without one. The merchant surrounds him- 
self with his shipping lists, price currents, and all the means 
that can communicate information and ensure success ; the 
lawyer’s shelves are loaded with law journals, law reports, 
law commentaries, and law precedents, for he is sensible 
that without understanding what others have done, he can 
not hope for triumph at the bar ; so with the other profes- 
sions, they must and do read, if they hope for eminence or 
usefulness. All are anxious to understand their own busi- 
ness, the farmer excepted, and too many of these are con- 
tent to follow on in the beaten path, never reading, scarcely 
thinking, and showing no anxiety to know what science is 
doing for them, and what discoveries and improvements 
are making to aid and accelerate their ae. No man 
needs extensive, varied knowledge, more than the farmer ; 
none can turn it to more profitable account. The whole 
growth of a plant from the germination of the seed to the | 
ripening of the fruit, is purely a chemical process, and one | 
that may be understood and known. The farmer is admi- | 
rably situated to study and to interrogate nature, Let him 
read, observe, compare, reflect, and practice accordingly. 
Nevergact without system, nor do a thing because others 
have Gone it.—Cult. Almanac 














See wat THE Girts or rue Bay State po.—We have 
received the statistics of the various branches of industry in 
Manchester, for 1845, taken with the State census for that 
year. To show our young ladies that it is no disgrace to 
work in the Pilgrim fand, we give them the particulars of 
the straw bonnets and hats, and straw braids, and palm leat 
hats, made there in one year : 

VALUE. 
$1,057,892 
102, 


480,337 


$1,640,596 

All this by females, mostly farmers’ daughters. Wor- 
cester, Hampshire, and Franklin counties, do the most.— 
Are not such industrious girls worth going after. Instead 
of street yarn, they care for dollars eents. They don't 
constantly bother their parents or husbands with teasing for 
a new dress or $40 shawl. They have the money in their 
purse, from their own industry. There are lots of rosy 
cheeks who have their hundreds deposited in banks, from 
the straw braid employment. We once knew two sisters 
who bought a farm for $4000 for their parents, from the 
savings of braid. 


Bire or THE Ratrriesnake.—Dr. Lee, of Hartford, Ct., 
who has practiced extensively at the south, states that he 
has treated five cases of rattlesnake bite successfully. His 
remedy is alcoholic liquor—either rum, brandy, or gin— 
given in large doses. half pint in every fifteen minutes, 
making a quart in an hour, is not too much, to be given as 
soon as possible after the bite. This remedy has been used 
at the south to a great extent, and has never been known 
to fail of a cure. The liquor absorbs or deadens the fatal 
virus, and never intoxicates the subject as long as the virus 
of the reptile is in the system. 


THERE isa violent war rising between Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, as to which can raise the biggest hog. Ohio seems 
to get rather the best of it—but there is such a squealing 
and grunting, that one can hardly tell which is the biggest 
hog. Ohio puts down one of 939 Ibs. 


Tuey have industrious cows in Pennsylvania. Some- 
thing over a million gallons of milk go over the Pittsburg 
railroad, annually. 

Onto Wueat Cror.—The Ohio Cultivator of Feb. 15 
says : In a trip to Cincinnati via Xenia, and back via Ports- 
mouth and Chillicothe, we noticed that the wheat fields 
presented generally a healthy appearance, giving but little 
evidence, as yet, of injury from the winter. 


FARMERS AND THEIR CHILDREN.—One of the first duties 
of the agriculturist is, to endeavor to elevate himself and 
the class to which he belongs. And this can be done only 
by intelligence and faithfulness to all his duties. No idea 
is more injurious to the best interests of the farming popu- 
lation than that of educating some one child for what is 
called a ‘‘ learned profession,” and then regarding him as 
on this account superior to the other members of the family. 
Let our farmers endeavor to educate all their children thor- 
oughly, not giving bread to one and stones and serpents to 
the others. 

Let them bear in mind that education is as necessary to, 
and as much adorns and improves the cultivator of the soil. 
as the lawyer, the physician, or the minister. The more 
intelligent the man, the better the Farmer—and, if virtuous, 
the more respected and useful the Citizen. 


AvnoTHER Remepy For THE Potato Rot.—Robert Van 
Amburgh, of Poughkeepsie, has raised two successive crops 
of Mercer potatoes, viz ; one crop in 1846 and one the pres- 
ent year(1847,) perfectly sound and without any rot. The 
potatoes planted in 1846, were the small potatoes of the 
year before, and about the size of a hickory nut, or a trifle 
larger, and dug when green and before the usual time of 
digging, and preserved through the winter. Those planted 
last spring were of the same kind, and were planted without 
regard to size. 

Ou Hoes ror Canapa.—The Detroit Free Press says 
—We noticed a few days since, a drove of three hundred 
hogs going across the river into Canada to be slaughtered. 
They came from Ohio, and are the first of a lotof about 
three thousand, that have been bought in that State des- 
tined for the Canada market. 

Gatrs.—If you have bars at the entrance of your fields, 


NUMBER. 
Straw bonnets and hats,.... 1,047,954 
Value of straw braid, --.. -- . 
Palm leaf hats, ........-.--.-- 


| substitute gaces for them. 
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Hints for the Season. 


‘Do EVERY THING IN SEASON,” and you will 
be successful, but let the season get ahead of 
you, so that all your work will be done Out of 
Season, and in vain will you hope for success. 
Spring— the opening of the ground — brings 
along a multitude of labors, and whatever can be 
done before that period, ought to be done with- 
out fail. The following are a few items that 
can receive immediate attention, if not already 
done, viz: 

Prune fruit and all other trees and shrubs, 
grape vines, roses, &c., that require it, either 
or improving the shape or promoting fruit- 
fulness. See illustrations in last volume. 

Cut Scions for grafting, of all the fruits that 
may be wanted, but only from first rate sorts and 


LPO ne 


healthy trees, and be well satisfied of the genu-| Mr. 


ineness of varieties. Label carefully, and put 
them away in a cold dry cellar, among sand or 
earth, or in a pit in the open ground among saw 
dust. 

Prepare Cuttings of grapes, currants, goose- 
berries, and of such trees, flowering shrubs, 
roses, &c., as are propagated in that way. Tie 
in bunches, label, and put away with scions for 


org. 
Hotbeds for forwarding cabbage, cauliflower, 
brocoli, celery, tomato, and other culinary plants 
for the en, should now be put in operation. 
Some hints will be found in last volume, page 48. 

Beds of strawberries, raspberries, bulbous 
roots, half-hardy trees, shrubs and plants, pro- 
tected during the winter, should be uncovered 
as soon as the weather becomes mild. 

Trellises, Poles, Sticks, &c., for climbing 
plants should be made ready for use. 

, Carnations and other plants in cold 

frames should be aired on fine days, frequently. 

Transplanting ought to be commenced as 
soon as the ground is thawed and fit for working. 

Root Grafting should be finished before the 
ground opens. 


compost heaps, &c., that will suggest themselves 
to those who have a careful eye to their premises. 


Aa 


Buffalo Hort. Society. — State Fair. 


Tue annual report and proceedings of this ex- 
cellent Society, for the past yexr, aflords an apt 
‘illustration of the benefits conferred on commv- 
‘nity by such institutions, when well managed. 
| The progress of Horticulture in Buffalo is on- 
‘ward. The late President Lewis F. Aen, 

Esq., may be well satisfied with the result of his 
labors. W. R. Coprrocx, Esq., a gentleman 
‘well known as one of the most zealous, skilful, 
‘and tasteful amateurs in the country, has been 
‘elected President, and is already in the field 
‘urging extensive and timely arrangements for 
the State Fair, to be held in Buffalo next fall. 
Not only in an agricultural, but in a horticultu- 
ral point of view, we expect that exhibition to be 
the dest yet made by the Society. Buffalo, her- 
self, in her fine gardens and green houses, has 
a resources. Rochester and all Western 

ew York must turn out their finest productions 
in great quantities; so must Cleveland, Erie, 
and all other places within a reasonable distance. 
Ovr Toronto friends must also contribute ; many 
of them have already promised to do so. We 
are confident that nothing will be left undone by 
‘the people of Buffalo, to insure ample accomo- 
|dations, and hospitable and corteous treatment, 
'to all who may assemble there on that great and 
interesting occasion. 





i 
' 
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Tue Paquency Pear.—We described this 
fruit a year or so ago, in the Horticulturist, and 
Hovey describes it in his Magazine for 
February last, under the name of “* Payency”— 
** Paquency” being, he says, “ were | erro- 
neous, as it answers to the description of Payen- 
cy in the New Duhamel, quoted in Prince’s 
Manuel.” We were aware of this at the time 
that we described this fruit, and also that a pear 
under the name of “ Payenchy” was noticed in 
d’Alberts work on Fruit Trees, 4th edition, pub- 
lished at Paris, in 1842; still we had no direct 
evidence that the two were identical. The 
President of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, and ourselves, received this pear from 
France as Paquency—and it is found in the cat- 
alogue of one of the most extensive and correct 
establishments on the continent under this name, 
from year to year, and in no other catalogue, we 
know of, under any other name. Still, Mr. 
Hovey may be right ; but we desire more satis- 
factory evidence than he has given. A mere 
similarity in name and description is not enough ; 
if the fruit had been received under the two 
names, and then proved identical, the question 
would have been settled. We shall, in the 
course of the coming season, have the matter in- 
vestigated, through our French correspond€nts. 
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Horticultural Matters in Toronto, C. W. 


We are glad to find Horticulture going for- 
ward with a sure and steady progress in the city 
and vicinity of Toronto. Among private estab- 
lishments that of the Hon. Mr. Bouton, late 
Mayor, takes the lead. His ranges of green 
houses, forcing houses, grapery, &c., are com- 
plete. The fruit and ornamental department 
vut of doors, is receiving every attention. The 
whole is under the management of Mr. Joun 
Gray, a gardener of well known enterprize and 
talent, who has superintended the building of the 
houses and laid out and planted the groundsof sev- 
eral of the finest places around Toronto. He has 
recently erected a grapery for the Hon. Mr. Cay- 
Ley, adjoining the residence of Mr. Boutron. 
It is 100 feet long, rafter for the vine 19 feet. 
The border is thoroughly prepared and is to be 
planted with the best varieties. 

We wish the amateurs of our part of the coun- 
try would move in this mode of cultivating the 
Grape. A few talk of doing something, but we 
wish to s2e them act; it can be made a profita- 
ble as well as a pleasant investment. 

In the commercial department we found many 
marks of improvement. Mr. Jas. Fuemine has 
recently enlarged his houses on Yonge street, 
and has added to his collection most of the new 
and popular plants, and has a fine, healthy stock 
on hand. He carries on vegetable gardening, and 
does a snug seed business besides. Mr. Locan 
has built a small neat house on Yonge street, and 
has it filled with plants in good order for market. 

Mr. Wma. Gorpon, a very clever and well 
known jobbing gardener, who has charge of Mr. 
Wi.uramson’s green houses, and many other 
fine places around the city, has recently pur- 
chased the seed business, for a long time conduct- 
ed by Mr. Geo. Lesire. Mr. Gorpon is an 
honest, upright man, and with his knowledge of 
business and his industrious and active habits, 
he will conduct the seed business in a manner 
creditable to himself and beneficial to the com- 
munity. He will continue to lay out and take 
care of gardens and grounds as heretofore. 

Geo. Lesuiz & Co., proprietors of the To- 
ronto Nursery, are extending their establishment 
vigorously. They have now some 14 or 15 
acres planted. The stock is fine and managed 
in the best order. They erected last season an- 





other green house, 70 feet long, which is now 


filled with plants coming forward for spring sales. 
Mr. L., having disposed of his seed business, will 
give his entire attention to the Nursery in future. 

Mr. Turner, a very clever gardener, had a 
fine, promising young grapery destroyed by fire 
last November. He is about rebuilding it. Mr. 
T. is an extensive market gardener, and has a 
beautiful collection of fruit trees in his garden, 
for bearing. He obtained some prizes at the 
Provincial Fair. 





The culture of vegetables, as we have before 
remarked in the Farmer, is managed in the best 
manner by the Toronto gardeners. Their arti- 
cles are of the first quality. We hope to see them 
contribute largely at the State Fair at Buffalo, 
next Sept., soas to ‘compare notes’ with our folks. 

We were glad to hear that the Horticultural 
Society is about to be revived. It was a shame 
that petty jealousies and dissensions should have 
been permitted to dissolve it; but so it was.— 
We hope for things better in future. We have 
suffered ‘*some” here, from the same causes ; 
but we trust our trials are over. Gardeners, of 
all others, should not indulge in angry or jeal- 
ous feelings ; their pursuit is natura/ly unfavor- 
able to such a state of mind. 

We designed noticing several other matters, 
but cannot find room at present. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


HYBRIDIZING ROSES. 

B. W. 8.—Raisin, Mich. yee when done with 
precision, consists in removing the anthers of the flower 
you intend to bear the seed, just as it is opening ; then with 
a camel's hair pencil or some contrivance that will answer 
the same purpose, apply the pollen (which will be in a dry 
mealy state) of the other plant or plants that you desire to 
cross with, to the pistil of the one you removed the anthers 
from. ‘The operation should be performed on a dry day. 

Rose seeds.—Tir> heps containing the seeds of Roses usu 
ally ripen in October and should be gathered and put care- 
fully away among sand for the winter. Early in spring— 
as soon as the ground is open—they should be bioken, the 
seeds taken out and planted in a mellow, rich, loamy soil ; 
cover about a half an inch deep. The greater part will not 
vegetate till the second year after planting. 








INSECTS. 

T. 8. B.—Hopkinsville, Ky. The insect infesting your 
ach trees is a species of bark louse (Coccus,) that we 
ave not seen here or elsewhere. You will find their his- 
tory and habits treated of in ‘‘ Harris’ Treatise on Insects,” 
page 198, &c. He recommends, as the best application for 
their destruction, ‘‘a wash made of two parts of soft soap 
and eight of water, mixed with lime enough to bring it to 
the consistence of thick white wash ; put on with a brush 
in the early part of June, while the insects are young and 
tender.” A solution of two pounds of potash in seven 
quarts of water, or a pickle of a quart of common salt in 
two gallons of water, is also recommended. We would 
advise the immediate cutting off and burning of all the small 
twigs and ends of branches , and the application of 
the above potash solution to the trunk and large branches 

where the insects may be found. 








STOCKS FOR THE PEAR. 

W. S.—Brant, N. ¥. We would not recommend either 
the English Hawthorn or Apple to be used extensively or 
at all for stocks for the Pear. For extensive orchard culture 
procure good healthy seedling pears; for garden culture, use 
the Portugal or some equally vigorous growing quince. 





LOCUST SEED. 

A. P.—Portageville, N. Y. Locust seed should be gath- 
ered in the fall, (October,) and may be kept in the pods al 
winter. Thrash it out in the spring. k a few hours in 
water of a temperate heat, and sow as soon as the ground 
is dry enough ; cover about half an inch deep. Your fail- 
ure was probably owing to bad seed. Locust seed will not 
retain its vitality more than two years, if taken from the 
pods and kept in a dry place, such as the drawers of a seed 
room. It ought to be kept in the pods till wanted ; and if 
it be desirable to save it fora number of years, mix with 
dry sand or earth. 

Peacu Trees. JN. B. R.—Your enquiries, and several! 
others, came too late to be answered this month—they will 
be attended to in our next. 
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Two Fine Winter Apples. 


We present below, to the attention of orchard- 
ists, two really fine and valuable winter apples, 
combining vigor and fruitfulness in the trees, 
with size, beauty, and flavor, in the fruits. Nei- 
ther of them is, to our knowledge, cultivated to 
any considerable extent in this region. Both 
are entitled to rank with our best winter fruits, 
such as the Swaar, Spitzenburg, Melon, Baldwin, 
Bellflower, Nonsuch, Greening, and others in 
use up to the month of March or April—after 
which the Northern Spy, Newtown Pippins, and 
Russets come in. 


be dhapalans 
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THE DOMINIE APPLE. (Fie. 26.) 


From November till April the Domine can 
hardly be surpassed as a dessert apple, as pro- 
duced in Western New York. It is supposed 
to be a native fruit, as it is not found in foreign 
works on pomology. Fruit about medium size, 
flat. Skin dull yellow, with stripes of bright 
red on the sunny side, and sprinkled more or 
less with brown specks. Stalk nearly half an 
inch long, rather slender, and somewhat curved. 
Calyx closed, rather small, in a broad basin, like 
that of the Rambo, (which is very similar in ap- 
pearance to the Dominie.) Flesh white, exceed- 
ingly tender, juicy, and pleasant, but deficient 
in flavor compared with “ Norton’s Melon,” de- 
scribed in the January number of the Farmer. 

Mr. Downtne says in his Fruits and Fruit 
Trees, that the “ young wood is of a smooth, 
lively, light brown, and the trees are the most 
rapid growers and prodigious bearers we know, 
the branches being literally weighed down by 
the rope like clusters of fruit.” The same is 
said of it by those who cultivate it here. J. W. 
Sewarp, .» from whom we lately received a 





basket of fair well-grown specimens, says it js 
one of the best apples and best bearers he knows. 
In use from November till April. 


PECK’S PLEASANT APPLE. (Fie. 21.) 

Tuis is another winter apple of the first char- 
acter which we would strongly recommend to 
orchardists. It is said to be a native of Rhode 
Island. We have before us beautiful specimens 

rown in Penfield, in this county, where it is 
ound to succeed admirably. 

Fruit above medium size, or large. Form 
round and regular, slightly flattened. Skin 
smooth and glossy, green, changing, as it ma- 
tures, to clear pale yellow, with a brownish red 
on the sunny side. Stalk short and stout.— 
Calyx open, segments quite wooly, set in a pret- 
ty deep basin. Flesh yellowish white, fine 
grained, crisp, juicy, and high flavored. 

The appearance of this fruit is somewhat sim- 
ilar to the Yellow Newtown Pippin ; but here it 
is fairer, more uniform in size, and the flesh is 
much more tender. In use from Nov. till March. 

Sprinc Buppine.—It may not be generally 
known that fruit trees may be budded as well in 
the spring as in the summer, but such is the 
case. e have done it with the most entire 
success. — This fact is of some importance, 
especially in reference to peach trees, because 
they cannot be successfully grafted, and, by bud- 
ding them in the spring, one year’s growth may 
be gained. The res should be taken, the 
same as for grafting, and carefully preserved til! 
the trees are so far advanced that the bark will 
slip freely, when the buds may be cut out and 
inserted in the usual mode. To make success 
more sure, a slight coating of grafting wax may 
be used ; and the stock Id be cut off a few 
inéhes above the bud.—N. E. Farmer. 
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Character of a Fine Dahlia.—Propagation, &c. 





Tue admirers of that magnificent autumn 


flower, the Daaxia, will peruse the following 


extracts from the London Horticultural Maga- 
zine, With pleasure and profit. Next month we 
shal] continue, on the subject of planting and after 
culture. We do not expect that cultivators, in 
this country, will discard all the varieties that 
fall short in the characters given below ; we give 
them in order to show what a really fine Double 
Dahlia is, that growers may know at least what 
to aim at: 
PROPERTIES OF THE DAHLIA. 

1. The flower should be a perfect circle when viewed in 
front: the petals should be broad at the ends, smooth at 
the edges, thick in substance, perfectly free from inden- 
ture or point, stiff to hold their form ; they should cup a 
little, but not enough to show the under surface ; they 
should be in regular rows, forming an outline of a perfect 
circle, without any vacancy between them, and all in the 
circle shuuld be of the same size, uniformly open to the 
same shape, and not crumpled. 





A Perfect Dahlia. 


( Fig. 2.) 
2. The fiower should form two-thirds of a ball, when 


looked at sideways. he rows of petals should rise 
one above another symmetrically ; every petal should 
cover the join of the two petals under it—what the florists 
eail imbricating, by which means the circular appearance 
is perfected throughout. 

3. The center should be perfect, the unbioomed petals 
laying with their points towards the center, should form a 
button, and should be the highest part of the flower, com- 
pleting the ball. 

4. The flower should be symmetrical. The petals should 
open boldly, without showing their under side, even when 
half opened, and should form circular rows, uniformly 
laid, evenly opened, and enlarging by degrees to the outer 
row of all. 

o. The flower should be very double. The rows of pe- 
tals laying one above another, should cover one another 
very nearly ; not more should be seen in depth than half 
the breadth ; the more they are covered so as to leave 
them distinct, the better in that respect ; the petals, there- 
fore, though cupped, must be shallow. 

6. The size of the flowers when well grown, should be 
four inches in diameter, and not more than six. 

7. The color should be dense, whatever it be—not as 
if it were a white dipped in color, but as if the whole 


fower was colored throughout. Whether tipped or edged 
it must be free from splashes or blotches, or indefinite 
|marks of any kind; and new flowers, unless they beat 
fall the old ones of the same color, or are a novel color 
| themselves, with a majority of the points of excellence 
| should be rejected. 

If the petals show the under side too much, even when 
| looked at sideways—if they do not cover each other well— 
if the centre is composed of petals pointed upwards, or 
those which are around the center are confused—if the 
petals are too deep and funnel-like—if the petals are toc 
narrow, or exhibit too much of their length—or if they 
show any of the green scale at the bottoms of the petals— 
| if the eye is sunk—if the shoulder is too high, the face fat 
lor the sides too upright—if the petals show an indenture 
as if heart-shaped—if the petals are too large and coarse 
or are flimsy, or do not hold their form—in any or all these 
; cases the flowers are objectionable ; and if there be one or 

two of these faults conspicuous, the flower is second or 
| third rate. 
| Jf flowers are exhibited which show the dise, or a green 
| scale, or have been eaten by vermin, or damaged by car- 
| riage, or are evidently decayed, the censors should reject 
| them at once. 





PROPAGATION 
There are several modes of increasing the Dahlia. For 
an amateur, who does not require many plants from each 
| tuber, it will be enough to put the tubers in a warm stove, 
{or in a slight hot-hed. without planting or potting them, 
| and sprinkle them occasionally with water ; this will cause 
| the eyes to start. ‘he tubers may be then separated into 
as many pieces as there are eyes, each eye having a portion 
lof tuber to it. There is no necessity for a large piece of 
| tuber ; it may be cut so as to go into a moderate sized pol 
}and be grown in the hot-bed stove, or even green-house 
| but the season at which they are separated must be selected 
j according to the convenience. If there be no hot-hous« 
|nor green-house, nor hot-bed, the roots may be kept in : 
| basket near the kitehen fire, and there be sprinkled occa 
|sionally, until they are separated, which cannot be done 
with advantage until the eyes have all fairly started. "This 
| plan will generally produce as much increase as an amateur 
| requires. Where there is no convenience for potting, plant 
them at once in the ground, with the crowns cix inches be 
low the surface. ‘Those who desire a larger increase should 
| pot them, and as the shoots get two inches long, carefully 
| break them out, by pressing them backwards and forwards 
jmear the bottom ; place them one each in thumb-pots, and 
| put them in a hot-bed to strike, which, if kept moist, they 
will do ina few days, and continue doing this until there 
jare are enough plants ; but if a lerge pumber is required 
let the shoots all grow three inches long, and with a sharp 
knife cut them off just under the lower pair of leaves 
which will cause numerous other shoots to come forward, 
fit for the same treatment, which may be kept on until any 
quantity required is secured ; but it should be remembered 
that this could be continued until by excessive and rapid 
propagation the constitutiou of the plant would be changed, 
and very double varieties rendered semi-double, or even 
single. Nobody, however, who could procure pot-roots, 
however small, or a piece of tuber with a single eye 
should ever use plants ; for a piece of tuber with an eye, 
or a pot-root however small, will make a far better plant 
than even an early cutting. The cuttings as they ar 
struck, should be put into a frame rather cooler, and by de 
grees be inured to a cold frame, previous to planting out. 


Sait a coop Manure ror CeLery.—A root 
and a stalk of Celery weighing fourteen pounds 
without the leaves, and measuring fourteen inch- 
es in circumference, was exhibited at a recent 
meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 
It was exhibited to show the value of salt as a 
manure for this plant, the gentleman who raised 
the article having made the experiment of treat- 
ing a portion of his plants in the ordinary way, 
and manuring a part of them with salt. The 
former were of ordinary size and quality, the latter 
being both larger and of finer flavor, of which the 
specimen exhibited was an exemplification. 
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Pears on Quince Stocks. 


We have lately heard a little on this subject, but I imag- 
ine before long we shall hedr a great deal more : my own 
information, you will perceive is very limited, and my ob- 
ject is to draw attention to the subject. I shall also have 
to name Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, several times, so 
that | may appear to some to be a commission agent of his ; 
but I beg to say, although I have been in his garden, I 
have never seen him in my life, and i much fear he would 
not employ me as his advocate if he needed one. 


Before speaking of these beautiful little trees, I would 
call to your mind the very injurious efiect produced upon 
the soil of gardens, both great and small, by the shade of 
large old pear trees ; in fact, in many instances the ground 


is rendered almost useless. 

Pears are generally many years before they produce 
fruit, and in small gardens they are unsightly, from being 
vastly disproportioned to the inclosure, and if any attempt 
be made at reducing them in size, their productiveness is 
sure to be destroyed, so that a smali garden enclosed by 
walls is better without standard Pear trees. Under these 
circumstances the owner is deprived of the most valuable 
of all dessert fruits, for although the Peach and Nectarine 
may-be more highly flavored, they can be only had for a 
small part of the year, but the Pear may be enjoyed all the 
year round. 

Apples are also undesirable in small gardens, but they 
may be bought reasonably ; but the finer sorts of winter 
pears can only be obtained in large towns at large prices. 
if, therefore, a mode can be shown by which a large quan- 
uty of the very finest pears can be produced from trees 
which, instead of being unsightly and injurious, are not 
only harmless, but extremely ornamental, a benefit of a 
very high order is obtained, 

If any one doubts whether this can be done, let him 
send to Mr. Rivers for a few of his root-pruned, Quince- 
grafted, pyramidal Pear trees, and request him also to send 
his direcuons for the mode of managing their roots, as 
every thing depends on this being done with judgment, and 
I will venture to say that he will be so pleased that next 
year he will procure as many trees of different kinds as he 
has room for in his garden, 

These little trees are exceeding!y tractable and manage- 
able, and the process is so simple, that although every tree 
may require somewhat different treaiment, yet there will 
be found no difliculty in deciding upon each case, and the 
pruning of a hundred,of such Pear trees would only be an 
amusement for a lady, with a small pair of nippers, and the 
root-pruning under her directions might occupy a laborer 
half a day in November. The treatment is as follows : 
Having procured the trees, and if for trial I would leave the 
choice to Mr. Rivers, plant them up to the insertion of the 
graft, mulch them, and water diligently from April, until 
they are thoroughly established, and afterwards in dry 
weather. I can say from experience the fruit will be found 
as fine, as large, and as good flavored as from a tree of 10 
yeer’s standing in the same ground. 

In July, if any shoot grows longer than is consistent 
with symmetry, shorten it with the nippers or the thumb 
and finger to its proper iimit, and if 1t produces a fresh 
shoot where shortened, cut that shoot back in October 
about the eighth of an inch beyond the place from whence 
the summer shoot sprung; but if several shoots have re- 
quired shortening, and have also produced summer shoots, 
and not many blossom buds have been developed, then the 
tree requires root-pruning. 

It is not a good practice, as recommended by some, to 
teave all the terminal shoots to draw the superabundant 
sap from the blossom-buds, because being left growing they 
also greatly strengthen the roots and enlarge the stem of 
the tree, whereas if root-pruning be duly attended to there 
will be no danger in shortening all the shoots in July. 

If the tree makes only a few inches of wood, and the 
terminal buds are blossom-buds, they are not to be short- 
ened, nor are the roots to be pruned. If the tree is not 
symmetrical, and requires a shoot or two to balance it, 
make a deep notch over any dormant eye, and it will 
break next spring. 

In shortening any shoot, consider whether you would 
like the new shoot to be right or left of the pruned shoot, and 
eut to an eye accordingly ; but if the tree is pretty well 
balanced, any shoot that is shortened should have the last 
eye downwards, which has a tendency to check luxuriance 


| by inclining the growth from the perpendicular line. Aim 
| eventually to ak your tree about 6 feet high, or 7 feet a: 
| the utmost limit, and from 2 to 24 feet wide at the broades; 
part, which will be at 14 foot to 2 feet from the ground » 
a well proportioned tree, although the branches will begin 
to grow within six inches of the ground ; from the broades 
part it should taper regularly to the top. 

As soon as this point of growth is attained, root-prune 
more severely than befere, causing the tree tto produce 
nothing but blossom-buds ; it will thus become a full-grown, 
full-bearing, Lilliputian or miniature Pear tree for a century, 
Is this true? If so, how beautiful and hew profitable! If 
false, let reasons be given why it eannotsdbe effected. It is 
said it may be done in France, but not in the moist climate 
of England ; but if I can get a tree three feet high, and in 
six or eight months from the nursery, to produce a full crop 
of fruit of full size and excellent flavor, merely by trane- 
planting or root-pruning, why not at 6 or 7 feet! because a 
tree once brought to a full bearing condition, the habit 
may be perpetuated, provided the means which produced 
this habit be continued. 

I have lately seen a row of Pears on Quince stucks of 16 
to 20 year’s growth, grafted low, and another row grafted 
standard height; in both cases the branches are down al- 
most tu the ground, but ever aince they were planted there 
has been open warfare between them and the pruner, the 
tree constantly shooting upwards or naturally, the gardener 
saying—Ne, you must grow downwards or unnaturally 
and so cutting off the upright growths in winter, not daring 
to do this in summer ; this luxuriant growth being thus far 
indulged, causes — vigor in the roots, and a 
great increase in size of the trunk ; there are conse- 
quently roots and a trunk adapted to a tree of 25 or 30 feet 
high, whereas the poor iortured thing is never suffered to 
rise above 7, presenting the unsightly appearance of a kind 
of Brobdignag dwarf or stump, instead of the L1lliputian, 
I wish to introduce to you notice and protection. 

That these Brobdignags bear fruit I do not deny, but tha: 
they bear as fine fruit as a tree with a stem proportioned to 
| its head, and with roots proportioned to both, and growing 
lin a natural form, and with the features of a full-grown 
| tree, requiring little or no pruning, I do certainly disbelieve, 
| and I can safely affirm I had finer fruit from my Lilliputians 
than I could find on the Brobdignags; but fruit is not the 
only point, the pleasure of a garden depends as much upon 
its beauty as its utility; and as these unnatural looking trees 
are at all times unpléasing objects, so the miniature Pear- 
| tree is an agreeable sight even without its leaves, and either 
lin blossom or with a crop of fruit, perfectly delightful 
and actually attracts more attentiou and admiration than 
even the flower borders. — London Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


a we Oe aa 


Hepvces.—People in all parts of the country 
are becoming sensible of the beauty and utility 
of hedges. In the north, English and native 
Hawthorn seem to be the most suitable ; through- 
out the west and south the Osage Orange (Ma- 
clura aurantiaca,) bids fair to take the lead.— 
This plant is of a rapid vigorous growth, bushy 
habit, with shining leaves, and strong sharp 
spines, every way fitted to make a beautiful and 
powerfully resistive hedge. We do not believe 
it hardy enough for this section, but in all places 
as far south as Philadelphia it is found perfectly 
so. It is doing well in Ohio and other western 
states, and it is to be hoped that in a few years 
all the fine gardens, orchards, and farms of the 
west will be enclosed with Maclura hedges.— 
We are glad to see that a large supply of the 
seed has been brought into Ohio from Texas.— 
Our friend Baresam, at Columbus, can supply 
any quantity, as will be seen by his advertise- 
ment in this paper. 
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Answer to S. B., of Lafayette, in our next. 
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| Cherries—(Not less than two dozen of each variety.) 
Hort. Society of the Valley of the Genesee. | For the best variety and best specimens, 2 00 

For the next best do., do., 1 00 
Tus Society, we are glad to say, is now fair- Fer the grecsect pamber of varieties and bens grown, 3 00 

: | cots— t half dozen, 2 ; second do., . 

ly in the field for another year. The Annual) ‘previ cs—Best half dozen 2 00; second do. 1 00. 
Meeting was held on the 7th of February. Be- | Quinces—Best kind and best specimens, 1 dozen, } 00. 
low we give a list of officers and committees,| Goosterries—Best quart 2 00°, second do., 1 00 ; great 
beside a schedule of premiums, which are so earner yy of yugieties and best grown, one quart of 
eral as to afford very great encouragement to all | Rasperries—Best quart of red, 2 00 ; do. white, 1 00. 
the usual productions of the Garden and Orchard. | _Strawberries—Best quart, $3 00; second do., 2 00 


We hope the friends of good culture through. | retest pomber of varieties and best grown, 1 pint of 
vut the valley will not fail to unite with the 5o-  Currants—Best quart, 2 00 ; second do., 1 00. 

ciety, and interest themselves in its welfare — om gy ag 7 we 
during the ensuing season. The Constitution | onj do, 2 00: third do., 1 00. 2 
and By-Laws, premium list, members names, | Watermelmons— Best specimens, 2 00 ; cocand dou. 3 | 00. 
&c., are published in pamphlet form, and may) Porthe best exhibition of the various Fruits daring the 


be had of the Treasurer, J. H. Warts, Esq., Or seasen, 10 00. 


| 


- A. i > | Fer the next best do., 5 00. 
= - ees A ccompesey eer Hag {> The premiums for summer apples and pears will be 


: : - “ee jawarded on the first Saturday in September, and on the 
let Vice President—Ma - John Williams. | winter apples and pears on the last Saturday of December. 





ies A Fitch. Esq., Riga. . ~~ . aaron . 
“ “ » : | PREMIUMS TO BE AWARDED AT THE ANNUAL FALL 
‘“ ‘“ s Sar Eats at. | ne t EXHIBITION—Ar 2 o’crock, P. M., rinst pay, 
= “ “ hee Beveege J g Bonny cd ls genta goer te Pe and best grown, 
anal : ‘ ig ; second do., + ; third do., \ 
—— "é ~~ 5 yy a ba temecanae | Prars—Greatest number of varieties and best grown, 5 00 
ron] the ‘ | second do., 3 00 ; third do., 2 00. 


Trvasurer—James H. Watts. 5 , - 
Committee on Fruits—P. Barry, Chairman ; Samuel Mil-| =e ae x gy sane of varioties, and best grown 
q > x | ; seco eo» ° 
ler, Samuel Moulson, J. W. Seward, H. P. Norton, John J. | Grapes—Greatest number of varieties and best grown 
Thomas, Zera Burr and Isaac Hills. 3 00. nd do. 2.00: third do., 1 00. 
Consultee oe Tete, Mirate, ons Piowere—Goorge a a) Assorted Fruit—Best basket of various sorts, 3 00 ; sec 
wanger, Chairman ; John Thompson, Jr., and Wm. King. ‘ond do., 1 00 
Rapelje Salcuon Alden. i et dl et wae zion Pears-~Best dish, not less than 12 of each variety, 3 00 
at ‘ ‘ : : second do., 1 00. 
Committer on Boteny—L.. Wothersll, Chairman ; Chester | Apples—Best dish, not less than 12 specimens of each 
P. Dewey, Henry Pomeroy, James M. Whitney. | variety, 3 00; for the next best do., 2 00. 
Committee on Entomology—Naaman Goodsell. , * PROSPECTIVE PREMIUMS 
th yt eee ae | For the most complete and best managed Frait Gardens 
’ Prot, A. Huidekoper, of Meadville, Pa. ; H. Wendell, ‘of one-eighth to one fourth of an acre in extent, and eculti- 
M. D., of Albany, N. Y. ; Alphonso Wood, Esq., of Meri- vated by the proprietor, or his family—to be awarded in 
den, N. H. ; Asa Gray, M. D., of Cambridge, Mass. ; Ja-| 1850, 25 00. aa iad 


cob Bigelow, 0. D., F. R. G., de ; Chester Dewey, D. D., | Gratuities will be awarded fer secdling fruits in propor 


Rochester, N. York. ; oho 
The Rules of Pomology adopted by the New York State tion to their value, Hg 
Agricultural Society, for the guidance of their Fruit Com- SAM'L MOULSON 
mittee, were also adopted by this Suciety. - > im? 
J. W. SEWARD, | { ¢, 
PREMIUMS ON FRUITS. H. P. NORTON, °°" 
TO BE PRESENTED DURING THE SEASON. JOHN J. THOMAS, 
Apples—({Not less than three specimene of each variety.) vy’ roa 
For e Lest summer apples, prior to Ist Sept., $3 00) —~ J 
Wor the next best do., +4 ON VEGETABLES—Ganpexen’s Paeaums. 


For the best fali apples prior to Dec. 1, 

For the next best do., 

For the best early winter apples, prior to Jan, 1, 1849, 
For the next best do., 

For the best long keeper, 

For the next best do., 


Pears—(Not less than three specimens of each vari 


( To be Exchibited in the Show Case provided by the Society ) 
Lettuce—(To be exhibited Saturday. April 15.) 

| Best six heads, 2 00; second best, 1 0. 
Radishes—(To be exhibited Saturday, April 22.) 

Best three bunches, 2 00; second best, 1 00. 
Green Beans—(To be exhibited Saturday, May 6th.) 
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For the best summer priors to the Ist of Sept., 3 00| Best quart, 1 00, 
For the next best do., 00 | Cncumbers—Best three, 2 00 ; second do., 1 00. 
For the best fall pears prior to the Ist of Dec., 00; Pras—(To be exhibited Saturday, June 10.) 
For the next best do., 00 | Best peck, 3 00 ; second 2 00. 
For the best winter pears, prior to last week of Dec., 3.90! Potatoes—(To be exhibited Saturday, June 17.) 
For the next best do., do., 00| Best half peck, 2 00. 
Peaches—(Not less than 3 specimens of each variety.) Tomatoes—(To be exhibited Saturday, July 22.) 
For the earliest and best specimens, 2 00| Best 12, 1 00. : 
For the next earliest and best do., 1 00| For the best display of Vegetables during the season, 5 00 
For the best variety and best specimens of freestones Second Best, 2 00 
of any season, 2 00 ON VEGETABLES—To sr crown iw THe Oren Arn. 
For the next best do., do., 100} Asparagus—Earliest and best three bunches, 2 00 , sec- 
For the best variety and specimens of clings of any ond best, 1 00. 
season, 200| Lettwce—Earliest and best six heads, 2 00; second, 1 00. 
For the next best do., do., 100! Radishes—Earliest and best six bunches, 2 00; 2d best, $1. 
Plums—(Not less than one dozen of each variety.) Peas—Earliest and best half bushel, 3 00; second, 2 
For the best variety and best specimens, 2.00} Cucumbers—Earliest and best six, 3 00; second 1 00. 
For the next best do., do., 1 00| Rhubarb—Earliest and best twelve stalks, 1 00. 
For the greatest number of varieties and best grown, 3 00} Tomatoes—Earliest and best half peck. 1 00. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Farmers’ Wives. — Their Duties, &e. 


Messrs. Evirons :— Your excellent publication, the 
Genesee Farmer, is a constant source of gratifieation to me 
and my family, and as you kindly gligw a small space 
for the Ladies’ Department, I have been seriously consid- 
ering that we should occasionally exert our talents to 
amusement and instruction te the numerous and various 
classes of your readers. { was much struck this last month 
dy remarking the amazing progress of feminine capabilites 
with respect to Agriculture. as exhibited in your pages. 
One lady in Connecticut, received a premium for her we 
managed farm, and another lady a premium of fifteen dol- 
lars tor her admirable design for a Commodious Farm 
House. It led me to soliloquize upon the different merits 
and demerits of Farmers’ Wives ; and I find that a well di- 
rected education, and mature judgment are indispensably 
requisite to form a suitable companion for either the protes- 
sional man, the farmer or mechamic. 

Permit me to represent in a short dialogue, two different 
classes of Farmers’ Wives. 
summer evening upon a sick neighbor, a mile distant from 
her residence, ventured to pay a short visit to her friend 
Mrs. B., whose house she passed in her way home. This 
lady being always so encompassed with domestic cares, it 
was become quite a trial to her to receive any visit from 
either relative or friend. 

Mrs. J. a ized for her intrusion, and seating herself 








Mrs. J. having called one} 


he has, or how many horses, The farm, and its concerns, 
| I have nothing to do with ; my own house labor is sufficient. 


=| am slow in my movements and cannot get through my 


work early in the day: but this I will say. that my house 
is considered as a pattern for the whole neighborhood, 
whether you think me full of egotism, or not, for saying so,’ 
| Mrs. J. finding that she could make no sort of impression 
upon her plebian friend, hastened to take her leave, but 
said she must add a few words by way of advice—‘ My 
friend Mrs. B., do not think me officious if I endeavor to 
|impress upon your mind, that by methodically arranging 
| your time, you would leave nothing neglected as it regards 
| your household work, and yet prove a judicious and sensible 
companion to your husband, enlivening him at the close of 
lthe labors of the day with pleasant and interesting con 
| versation, and superintending the tuition of your children. 
|, Fearing, Mr. Editor, that I shall occupy tov large a «mad 
in the Ladies’ Department, I withdraw my pen from deline 
| ating any farther these Portraits from Real Life, but merely 
| make a few comments, viz: that although there are some 
| ignorant prejudiced persons who imagine that literature 
and accomplishments are highly incongruous in the forma- 
| tion of the character of a Farmer's Wife, and that a good 
| knowledge of housewifery supercedes every thing else, 
yet in how many instances do we see them united, giving 
refinement to their family circle, and making home the cen- 
| tre of all their joys. How did the poets Milton, Cowper, 
Coleridge and Bowles enjoy their evenings spent in female 
|society? How were the evening labors of the great astron- 
omer, Herschell, in viewing the starry heavens and making 
new discoveries, cheered by the company and assistance of 
| Miss Herschell, his sister, who could descend from the sub- 








ima chair exclaimed, ‘‘ How sorry | am, my dear Mrs. B. | limity of constellations and planets to attend the next 
to see you so fatigued and exhausted by your daily avoca-| morning to domestic duties. How many warriors in ancient 
tions. You rise early, and sit up late, eating the bread of | and modern history have recounted at ‘‘ dusky eve’’ their 
carefulness, and economising in every possible way ; butit| deeds of glory. Among the foremost of these we place 
appears to me that you are a perfect slave, & martyr to house | Napoleon and his Empress Josephine. The wonderful im- 
cleanliness. 1 am afraid that you will be, before this time | provements in arts and commerce of Peter the Great, were 
ewelve-month, entombed in yonder cemetry. Ovr maternal made known to his Empress, Catharine If, and ke listend 
ancestors used to think that if they kept the mahogany fur-! to her remarks with avidity. 

niture well rubbed, the oahen floor well polished, their io-| Why then is it considered by some narrow-minded, im- 
mestic duties carefully arranged, with some spare time for| becile persons, to be incompatible for the farmer's wife to 
sewing, knitting and spinning, the day was well filled up. | attend to her household concerns, and yet enter into the 
The exercise of house-work was enough to keep them pleasures of the farm by studying now and then the Theor; 
robust and healthy, (with an occasional walk into the flower of Agriculture, and reading the works of Sir John Sinclair. 
garden a Se house)—and they usually livedtoa| Ogden, N. Y., Jan., 1248. An OBSERVER. 
good old age. But their work, be it remembered, was in | 


a a 


moderation. You, my good friend, are laboring all the day, | 
and yet after all your fatigue, evening comes on and you! 


have still some domestic duty unperformed, such as churn- | 


ing, baking, ironing, &c. Now all this disturbs the peace | 
of a husband very much ; and I feel assured that you will 
take it kindly, when [ remark that in time your husband’s 
affection will wear out, and his evenings will be spent in 
the pleasant society of his neighbors, to avoid the confusion | 
of his own dwelling. He is an intelligent man, and he) 


PickL¥p Eces.—In some parts of England, pickled eggs 
| constitute a very prominent feature in the farmhouse store 
rooms. ‘The mode in which the good dames pickle them 
is simply thus; at the sesson of the year when their stock 
of eggs is plentiful, they boil some four or six dozen ina 
capacious saucepan until they become quite hard. They 
then, after removing the shells, lay them carefully in large 
mouthed jars, and pour over them scalding vinegar, well 
seasoned with whole peppers, allspice, a few pieces of gin- 


would like you to sit quiet at your work-table, whilst he) er, and a few cloves of garlic. When cold, they are 


read to yex aloud some useful publication. Or he might, as 
my husband often does, recount the toils of the day—what, 
improvement he anticipates making, what extent of wood-| 
land he imtends to clear for the corn crop, what number of 

acres he intends to prepare for wheat, or what calculations 

he has made for beautifying or improving the homestead, 

I enter into this sort of conversation, and it is a satisfaction 

to him that he can thus confide in me. But if, on the con-! 
trary, I was walking to and fro all the evening, engaged | 
in domestic duties, it would seem to him like ‘ Bachelor's 
Hall,’ and myself the housekeeper in his employ.” 

‘* Well, well, my good friend, Mrs. J., I can hear all you 
wish to ony, and appreciate the motive which prompts you 
thus plainly to speak ; but I really cannot altogether 
with you. I consider that a wife ought to be all-absorbed 
in her own routine of duties, without disturbing herself re- 
specting her husband's farm. My plan is to leave such mas- 
eculine affairs to Mr. B., and I depend upon him, also, to 
examine into the progress made by the children at the Dis- 
trict School. My boys are true Yankees, enquiring into 
the meaning of every thing, even words, which is very per- 
plexing to me, being too busily occupied to be considered 
their ‘ walking dictionary,’ and I refer them to their father, 
having little or no time myself to devote to the improve- 
ment of my mind. I confess to you that I do not really 
know whether Mr. B. has 60 or 100 acres of land, whether 
his farm is barren or fertile, for | have never waiked over | 
one acre of it, Nor do I pretend to know how many sheep 





| 
i 


unged down close, and in a month are fit for use. Where 
eggs are plentiful the above pickle is by no means expen- 
sive, and is a relishing accompaniment to cold meat. 

How to make Goop Tra.—Boil rain water and pour 
upon your tea, letting it steep from one to two minutes, if 
you wish to realize the true taste of the ‘* plant divine.” — 
Well, river, or spring water, in many parts of the country, 
is strongly impregnated with lime, which acts chentealy 
upon the tea-leaf, and greatly deteriorates, or destroys its 
fine aromatic flavor. In fact, water, containing lime, or 
much vegetable matter in solution, hes more or less effect 
upon all kines of cookery. Besides it is highly injurious to 
the health of some persons.—Am. Agriculturist. 

Hor Warer should never be poured into glass vesslee 
until they have been moderately warmed with tepid water; 
as the sudden expansion of the bottom by the heat of the 
water has a tendency to force it from the sides. Thin ves- 
sels are better able to endure sudden extremes of heat and 
cold than thick ones, because they are sooner heated through 
their thickness, and conseqvently expand equally. 

Sovuse.—Cleanse pigs’ ears and feet and soak them 2 
week in salt and water, changing the water every other day. 
Boil eight or ten hours till tender. When cold put an salt, 
and pour on hot spiced vinegar.— Prairie Farmer. 
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‘Horticultural Advertisements. i 


Rare and Choice Varieties of Pears. — 


OVEY & CO. respectfully invite the attention of amateur | 
cultivators to their immense collection of Fruit Trees, of all 

kinds, more particularly pears, embracing every variety to be ob- | 
tained either in Europe or in this country. Their collection is | 
unequalled, both for extent and variety. Upwards of one thou- | 
sand specimen trees have been planted out in the borders of the 
walks, extendigg a mile, a great many of which are already in | 
pearing, affording a fine opportunity for the inspection of the 
fruit | 

They would particularly invite attention to the fellowing kinds. 
of which they have a fine stock, with the exception of the vory 
rare sorts, of which the number is limited :— 

Swan’s Orange, (Or Onondaga.)—The finest and largest au- 
tumn pear known. Fine thrifty trees, $2 each. | 

Beurre Langelier.—A fine melting January pear. Fine trees of | 
all sizes, $1 to $5 each. | 

Jersey Gratioli.—One of the richest October pears. $1 cach. | 

Vicompte de Spoelberch.—A new and fine winter pear. $leach. | 

Rostiezer.—A delicious variety, ripe in September. $1 each. 

fyson.—A very rich native fruit. $1 each 

raradise d’ Automne.—One of the finest pears. $1 each 

Comtesse de Lumay.—A very beautiful and fine pear. $1 each. 

Las Canas.—Of the most delicious character. $1 each. 

Coter.—A new and very fine December pear. $1 each } 

Grosse Calebasse.—Fruit said to weigh upwards of twenty 
ounces, and to be eight inches long. Fine trees, $2 each. 

Doyenne Boussock.—A very large and delicious October pear. 
$1 50 each. 

St. Andre.—A new pear from Van Mons, very fine. $1 each. 

1482 Van Mons, received by Mr. Manning, a fine pear. $1. 

135 Van Mons, another from the same source, extra. $1. 

Louise d’Orleans.—A celebrated new pear. $2 h. 

Simon Bouvier.—A new and superior variety. $2 each. 

Also, 200 VARIETIES OF APPLES, 

80 OF PLUMS, 
70 OF PEACHES, 








To Nurserymen and Others. 
HE subscribers, in addition to the large stock of trees of their 
own raising, have just received large imp from Eu- 
rope, and are prepared to supply the follow article in quan- 
tities large or small to suit purchasers Priced lists will be for- 
warded to those who may apply stating quantity desired 
STOCKS. 
Pear Stocks. fine strong Seedlings, 1 year’s growth. 
Quince Stocks for Pears, strong plants fit to work next summer 
Paradise Apple Stocks, for dwarting Apple Trees 
Plum Seedlings, [St. Julien.) fit for working. 
Prunus or Cerasus Mahaleb Stocks for dwarfing Cherry Trees 
SEEDLING ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
Norway Spruce, | to 13g feet. 
Do. 6 inches. fine for hedges 
European Silver Fir, 1 to 14¢ feet. 
Do. 6 inches. 


Eu Larch, 1 to 1%g feet 

Scotch Fir, do. 

Auracaria Imbricata, (Brazil Pine,) strong plants. 

Cedrus Deodara, (Deodar Cedar.) strong plant. 

English Elm, 3 to 4 feet. 

Wych do. do. 

Weeping Birch, do, P 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mount Hope Garden & Nurseries, Rochester 


Monroe Nursery, 
RIDGE ROAD, NEAR ROCHESTER, 

THE subscriber having owned the above property for 
the last four years, has been oe expense and pains, 
(with the assistance of N. G ») in refitting and re- 
stocking the grounds with the choicest varieties of fruit. 
e now offers to his friends and the public, a complete assort- 
ment of Fruit Trees, of fine thrifty growth, of selected varieties, at 
the usual nursery prices. All trees warranted correct as labelled. 

In connection with the above, he has an extensive Green- 
house, containing some of the choicest Roses and Geraniums 
that are cultivated; and a quantity of orange trees setting with 


March 1, 1848. 










60 OF CHERRIES, | fruit 


40 OF GRAPES 
PEAR. PLUM & CHERRY STOCKS, | 
With a most extensive collection of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, ; 
Greenhouse Plants. Roses, Dahlias, Carnations, &c., &e. 

Catalogues of fruit trees, ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, dah- 
lias, flower seeds, garden seeds, &c., may be had separately or in 
full sets, by application post paid. } 

GG Trees packed for e transportation to any part of the 
United States. 

HOVEY & CO, Boston, Mass 
{Nurseries at Cambridge, 2 miles from city.) 


Fruit Trees, &ce. 
ERIE COUNTY NURSERY, 
Buffalo, N. Y. : | 


THE large number of trees, &e., propagated at their | 


March 1. 





establishment during the last few years, enables the pro- 7 


prietors to offer on the most liberal terms, almost every | 
desirable variety of Frurr and Ornamentac Tarrs, FLlowenine 
Suaves, Roses, # veacrerens, &e. } 
Our stock is large, and our trees are vigorous and thrifty, em- 
bracing the leading and best fruits of the country, pro 
mostly from bearing trees, whose merits have been satisfactorily | 
tested 
Situated as our nursery is, at one end of the great lake route, 
we are enabled te forward trees to any point westward at the 
earliest moment practicable. . Trees. plants, &c. will be labelled 
and properly packed in bundles or boxes, and forwarded agreeable | 
to order. | 
GG- Orders accompanied by a remittance. or satisfactory refer- 
ence, will weet with prompt attention. Descriptive Catalogues | 


furnisbed Gratis on application. 
A. BRYANT & SONS 
Buffalo, N. Y., March, 1848. (3-3m.] 


Fruit Trees, of Select Varieties, 


wR PROPAGATED only from trees whose genuineness or | 





excellence has been proved by examination of the fruit in 
bearing, for sale at 


tea | of Evergreens, Roses, &e 


A few hundred cf the famous Northern Spy, and Red Canada 
Apple for sale this spring. 
All orders and communications, (post paid,) directed to the 
subscriber, Greece, Monroe Co., will be punctutlly attended to 
CHARLES POWIS, 
Greece. N. ¥., March 1, 1848 [8-m] Sole Proprietor 


To all Amateur Pomologists & Nurserymen. 


7M. R. PRINCE & CO.. Frvsatine, have just issued a sup- 
plementary catalogue of Pears exclusively, stating the age, 

size, and prices ; and also which are on pears, and which are on 
the Portugal quince stock. This will be sent to all rost-rarm 
applicants. It is searcely necessary to remark that such is the 
searcity of the choicest kinds of pears, that although found in 
numerous Catalogues, there exists but few suitable for immediate 
sales. Having anticipated the demand, we have at great pains 
and expense concentrated in our establishment, the largest and 
finest collectton of Pears existing either in Europe or America 





Those who send orders to us early will be supplied wirnHour a 


| SINGLE omIssron, and we urge purchasers to inspect our nurseries 


and judge for themselycs. (Of all other Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs and Plants we have a great supply, and especially 


TABLE GRAPES. 

We now offer the most estimable assortment of Table Grape s 
ever presented to Amateurs, having culled the choicest from 
every country. An examination of the Descriptive List in our 
Catalogue (36th edition.) will satisfy every amateur on this point. 

AMERICAN WINE GRAPES. 

As our country has begun to develope its appropriateness for 
Vineyards, we have greatly increased our stock of the kinds of 
Grapes most suitable for that object, comprising 25 varieties, and 
will supply them by 100 or 1000 at low rates. We have 30 varie- 
ties that are estimable for the table, several of which are equal 
or superior to the Isabelia or Catawba. (3-1t*] 


Cranberry Flants. 
HE subscribers have been appointed the agents of an exten- 
sive grower in Massachusetts, and now offer for sale fine 
Cranserry Puants, suitable for transplanting, and in lots to 





| 
» Eanany of Ue caneeee. | suit purchasers. Circulars giving directions for cultivation, and 


5 a eteniag to ast.cut gow Outs Caetens.es Gos ms, containing certificates of the quantity that has been raised upon 


if they wish, be furnished with a carefully assorted collection, 
whether large or small, of Apples; Peaches, Cherries, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Strawberries, Hardy Grapes, &c., of the best standard 
varieties, which have been selected, after several years careful 
personal examination, from several hundred sorts in bearing. 

A fine select assortment of Ornamental Shrubs, Herbaceous 
Perennial Plants, Evergreens, perfectly hardened for ennt 


. &e,. 

Poa eval with remittances promptly executed, and trees 
well packed in bundles, so as to be sent with perfect safely by 
canal or railroad. Catalogues furnished gratis to all applicants. 
All communications. post-paid, to be addressed 

J. J. THOMAS, 
(3-21) Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 





| 
| 
| 


pola | will be cut by Mr. Faissee, who 


ern 
|any one. Money enclosed by mail with orders, shall be attended 


} to. and Scions sent by express, or mail, as 


’| an acre can be obtained upon application. Post rat, to 


BiSSELL & HOOKER. 
Or upon personal application to J. W. BISSELL,, 
Feburary 1. [2-2t} No. 8 Arcade Hall, Rochester 


Fruit Scions. 


HE subscriber will furnish Scions from trees of the Northern 
Spy. Canada Red, and Swaar Apples, at $1 per hundred. 
ve the name tothe North- 
them superior to 





py, and also by Mr. Hand, who 


directed. 
Rochester, March 1, 1848 JAMES H. WATTS. 
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To Competitors for « our  Premiame- 


! 
In accordance with our promise, we give below the names 


of about fifty persons who are, thus far, the most successful 

competitors for the premiums offered for subscribers. The 

names are given in proper order, beginning with the name_ 

of the person who has obtained the highest number. The | 

list was taken from our books on the 25th of February. 

Wm. Lyman, D. A, Ogden, 

J. H. Stanley, A. W. Beach, 

Moses Eames, £. Howland, 

H. Frisbie, J. D. G. Nelson, Ind., 

Laton Kunyan,(Pa.,) t tie D. D. Cole, 

F. J. Eastman, (Vt.,) * | L. Strobridge, 

H. C. Kimberly, tie 8. G. Sears, 

E. C. Bliss, . Wm. Chamberlain, 
fie. 

‘ ie. 


tie. 


bie 


tie. 
J. A. Carpenter, (Wis.) B. Billings, 
Erastus Hurd, J. B. Wilson. 

C. A. Knox, ) Jno. Lawson. 
Dr. O. Reynolds, | Reeve Corwin. 
C. H. Carter, E. M. Foot, 

l.. P. Clark, T. Riddle, 

Jno. G. True, | D. M. Smith, 

I. R. Trembly, J W. T. Hastings, 
J. Swain, J. 8. Squires 

I. H. Gould, T. T. Lake, 

L. D. Smith, Mich., G. L. Watkins. 
E. W. Lawrence, do., B. Farr. 

E. 8. Bartholomew, J. Hutchinson. 
C. Nye, Jr., W. Hadley, Ind. 
R. Sears, Mrs. Rh. E. Perry, 
B. & G. M. Copelan:!, J. Harris, 

B. we (Vt.) H, ee 

J. B. Lo ell, ce Tuthill, 


tie. 
' 


tie. 


] 
; 


(Mieh.) 


ie 
5 " 


tie. 





ie Since the above list was m: as out, we have received Made at 83e. Oats are 46048 for northern. 


are given. In our next number we intend to publish a lis 
of all who have sent (or may send us previous to the 25th 
of March,) twenty subscribers or over—together with the 
number obtained by each individual. 








Rochester Commercial Nursery, 
MAIN-STREET, ONE MILE EAST OF COURT HOUSE 
Rochester, N. Y. 

HE subscribers offer for sale the present spring. at wholesale 
or Retail, a large quantity of VERY THRIFTY FRUIT 
TREES, comprising the very vest varinries of 


APPLES, 
PEACHES. 
PLUMS. 
CHERRIES, 
PEARS, &e., Ke.. 


cuitivated by ourselves, and warranted correctly named 
nursery grounds now comprise 50 acres, and we think we can offer 
to purchasers inducements which will induce them to buy, 
vided they see our trees 

OG- We have a few extra sized trees 

BISSELL, HOOKER & SLOANE, 

At the Nurseay. 
W. BISSELL, 

No. 8 Arcade 


or J. 


o February 1, 1848. (2-4t] 


Twelve Competent Agents Wanted, 


O sell either by the Month. or on Commission, Patent Sprinc 


! 


j 


remittances from several of the competitors whose names 
I t mand, at 8.12\08.37. 


MARKET INTELLIGENCE. 
Rochester Produce Market—Wholesale. 
Pork, bbl. mess 10 50 le Oo 
Pork, ewt., ... 5 5% 
Beef, ewt.,... 350 4% 


8 
14 16 





Butter, me 
Cheese, Ib., -- 
Eggs, doz, _--« 
Poultry, 

Tallow 

Maple Sugar, ° 
Sheep Skins, - 
Green Hides, lb 


Car Stine” 3 


Flour, 
Beans, 
Apples, bush. 
Potatoes, -- .- 
Clover Seed, . 


1 
8 


é 


~2} 


— 
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Rochester, Feb. 26, 1848. 


New York Market. 
[By Magnetic Telegraph.) 
New York, Fes. 

Asues—Market for pearls is unsettled. Pots $6. 

Firour anp Meat. —The flour market very firm, and good 
brands are scaree. The range is 6.1244a6.50 for common to goo 
and favorite western. Very little fair flour can be had below 
Brooklyn $6 and N. O. $6. The sales for 2500 to 3000 bls. The 
demand is entirely for consumption. and the tendency is still up- 
ward. 

Grars—Good samples of wheat are wanted for milling. Ohi: 
| is worth 1.30 for good parcels ; Genesee 1.3541.37. Corn is leas 
active, and the quantity offering moderate.—Sales 2.000 bu. at 5: 
| 256 for new ; 57258 for old and prime white new. mostly for ship- 
‘ment. Other grains are quiet. A sale of 1,200 bu. barley wa: 


26.—7 P.M 


Provistons—Pork is steady but not active Beef is in fair de 
and 5.2545.37. Pickled meats are in good de 
mand, at 6e634 for hams. Lard isin fair inquiry at Te5%. But 
ter and Cheese are firm and in good demand 


Buffalo Market. 
Burra.o, Feb. 26 


There was a good inquiry for flour yesterday, and we heard of 
the sale of 80 barrels of “ Homer,’’ Michigan, at 4.873;, and about 
200 bls Michigan and Ohio at 4.87%45 ‘There is but very little 
if any. good western flour to be had under $5. Nothing doing in 
grain. We notice further eales of clover seed at 4.75. Provision: 
are without change. Mess pork sells at 9.50.—[ Express. 


Contents of this Number. 


American Agriculture... 
Theory of Population, . 
Hints for March, . 
Agricultural Geology... 


Our Ashes—Manure—The Wire-Worm ; ’ Crowell’ 8 ‘Thermometer 


Churn, . 


pro- Gleanings ; from ot our Foreign "Exchanges— * American v8 “Bag: 


lish Implemnents Manures, —- i pases 
Improvement of Stock,. vee 
To destroy Willows, Elders, ke. 

leeland Sheep ; Information Wanted... 

Lunar Influence—Shrinking of Pork, ke., oeedebees 
Progress among Farmers’ Sons and Daughters ; “Home,.. ... 
Dr. Underhill’s Theory on Mapures ; Wire Fenee,. 6.0" p'w ooh 
| Making Maple Sugar; N. Y. State e Ag. aera os 

| Raral Architecture... .. 

Design for a Farm House, . 


Toorn Horse Rakes in the counties of Wayne, Monroe, | Preparing Sandy and Light Soils for Wheat; Swamp Muck as 


Cayuga, Onondaga, Seneca, Yates, Niagara, Erie and Cattaraugus. 


a Fertilizer. 


Agents living in the county where they are to sell will be preferred. | E-ditor’s Table—To C Cc orrespondents, "and various notices. . 


Services wan 
August, either with or without team. Good prices or commission 
allowed. Satisfactory reference given and required. The highest | 

recommendations of the utility of the article will be furnished. 
Any of the above named territory, except Wayne County, will 
be je A any an reasonable terms. Ali communications on the subject 
romptly answered if addressed post paid, to the subseri- | 

ber re alworth, Wayne Co. 
. 8. Those who wish to make enga sements will do so soon. 
E & T. G. YEOMANS. 
_Dated, Walworth, January 20, 1848, [2-tf] 
Osage Orange Seed, 

THE best article known for Hedges or Live Fences. 
supply of the Seed, fresh from Texas, for sale at the office of 





Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ww 


in Ohio—on the Offio river, or eastward by exp 
BI BATEHAM. 
Columbus, Ohio, Feb., 1848. 


ted from about the first of July to the middle of Spirit of the Ag Preas—Cheese Making, Milch Cows, bi 


“obs. New Hemp Brake. Curing Beef. Artificial Stone—and 
other extracts,. 

| Morgan Horses; Time of ‘putting Colts. at ‘Work: c ‘lay Hous- 
es; Farming and Another remedy for the Sao 
Rot; Bite of the Rattlesnake—and other items,..... 

HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Hints for the Season; Buffalo Hort. bepecp “pee ar The 
Paquency Pear,. és 

Hort. Matters in Toronto, Cc. Ww... 


oe 4 


| Answers to Correspondents — - Hybridising ‘Roses, insects 


| 


A lai 4 | Two fine Winter Ap 
Price $2—a discount at Pears on Quince Stecha; Be 


Packages ean be sent to any place on sapertant stage routes | 
Farmers’ Wives—their Duties, &c., 


Stocks for the Pear, Locust 8 
> saae Demin and P Peck’ ‘8 Pleasant, 
Character of a Fine ‘ 


eenee 


Hort. Society of the Vabey the Genesee... 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


Pickled Eggs; To make good Tea; Souse,. Yor 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY FARMER! 
TWELVE THOUSAND COPIES IN SIX MONTHS!! 


Cole’s American. Veterinarian, 


| 
| 
| 
R DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, showing the | 
( Causes, Symptoms, and Remedies, and rules for rections | 
and preserving health by good management, with full directions 
for Training and B .—By 8S. W. COLE, Ese. " 
This is emphatically a Book for every Farmer, and no Farmer’s 
Library is complete without it. The demand for | 
TWELVE THOUSAND COPIES | 
im the short space of six months, speaks volumes in favor of the | 
work. Mr. Core spent several years in the jon of this) 
valuable manual. determined not to issue it until the facts whieh | 
he now offers to the public should be fully tested by his own and 
the experience of other eminent Agriculturists and Physicians, 
beth in this country and in Europe. The Farmer has in this neat 
and compact volume a complete 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


in which he may find the whole subject of the Treatment of Do-| 40. 


mestic Animals, viz: the Horse, Cow, Sheep, Hog, Dog. Poultry. 
Birds, familiarly discussed, and rules and remedies fully and clear- 
ly prescribed 

Highly recommendatory notices, too numerous to publish entire, 
have been received from many of the most distinguished Farmers 
and Editors in various sections of the country. The following 
short extracts show in what estimation the work is held 

[From Ex-Governor Hill of N. H.} 

“ Mr. Cole has shown himself well qualified for the compilation 
of this work. We understand that it has already had a free and 
extended sale. Many times its price, to almost any Farmer, may 
be saved in its purchase.” 

[From the Boston Daily Whig.) 





Dutton’s Music Rooms, 
27 STATE-STREET, ROCHESTER, N. YORK, 


=—_— every description of Musie Goods. And what 
equally concerns the buyer—whose custom the proprietor so- 
licits—they are of prime quality, and for sale at fair prices. 

What Dutton has to say further of his Music Rooms and their 
contents, are the following facts, ascertained and reliable. His 


k 
PIANO-FORRTES, made of selections from the Manufactories 
of Chickering. Boston ; Stodart & Dunham, Bacon & Raven, and 
others, New York—makers of unrivalled celebrity and unques- 
tioned excellence, he will sell as low as they can be bought by 
any one. (not a dealer.) of the manufacturers themselves. 

Sheet Music—Instruction Books at Publishers’ prices. Guitars, 
Violins, Violoncellos, Double Basses, Flutes, Clarets, Flageolets, 
Fifes, ete., ete., on fair terms. A large and very fine assortment 
of Accordeons, at cost. He holds the Agencies for D. B. Bartlett 
and A. Prescott’s Melodeons, which he is selling at reduced prices. 
His stock of Band Instruments is full, and worth a call from all 
who wish to purchase well in this line. 





* This is a work which can not fail to be of great advantage to 
every Agriculturist. It ought to be in the hands of every farmer | 
in the country.” 

{From the Thursday Messenger. } 

*A most valuable work for the farmer, or breeder of Domestic 
Animalis—treating upon their various diseases, with the causes and 
symptoms, giving full directions for restoring them to health.”’ 

{From the Mercfintile Journal. } 

“ This volume by Mr. Coxe we think is calculated to be of great 
benefit to farmers.” 

(From the Morning Post.] \ 

* This work is by one thoroughly acquainted with his subjects, | 
and, as far as we can judge, it is a very useful publication.” 

{From the Evening Teoncien | 





‘We have here a neat compact volume of 288 pages, printed | 


} 


His Strings, English, French, and Italian. for various instruments, 
are of the latest importations and of the best quality ; he has also 
sundry and divers other matters, such as Violin and Bass Bows, 
Rosin, Reeds, Tuning Forks, ete., etc.. and generally what may 
properly belong to a well furnished Music Store. 

(3-9m) GEO. DUTTON, Ja 


Valuable Wheat Farm for Sale. 
SITUATED in the town of Pittsford, seven miles east of 
Rochester. The Farm contains 441 acres—including 
acres of black ash, located 5 miles from the main farm.— 
This farm has been, and can again be, divided into three farms— 





| having three houses (two frame, and one part log and part frame,) 


and three good barns. 
The Main or Center farm contains 170 acres, and has a good 


with fine clear type and on good paper, and bound in a substan- | frame house, barn, carriage and corn houses, &e., all painted.— 
tial manner ; and all for fifty cents. This is just such a book as| The yards are enclosed with good picket fence, also painted 


e farmer should ess. The whole st is told in a plain | 
poms Bice we Poe ae pews in | sist of a frame house and good barn. 
' 


| part frame ; good 


common sense manner, which renders the whole subject intelligi- 
ble tc the common reader.” 
{From J. M. Weeks, of Vermont.} 


The South farm contains about 180 acres. The buildings con- 


The North farm contains about 90 acres ;—house part log and 
frame barn. 


- The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind Ihave | This farm is only one mile east of Pittsford—and about three- 


ever seen. Every Farmer ought to have one.” 
{From the Christian Mirror, Portland.) 


| fourths of a mile from the rail-road and canal. The soil is well 
| adapted to the raising of wheat—being gravel and sand, the most 


“ We think no Farmer would willingly be without this Book af- | of it originally oak openings, approximating to timber. There 


ter glancing at the Table of Contents.” 
{From the Boston Reporter. 


“It has merit superior to any other book of the kind we have | 
ever seen. It is a manual which, both as a matter of merey and | 


economy, ought to be in the hands of every farmer.” 
(From the Emancipator.} 


| failing watering place, from a living spring. Also, a good well in 


| are four good orchards of grafted fruits—two on the centre por- 
| tion, and one each on the north and south portions. Each portion 


has also a lot of good timber. suitable for building or sawing 
The Irondequoit Creek passes through the farms ; also, several 
her streams. Near the barn on the centre farm, is a never 


“Mr. Cork’s valuable work should be in the hands of every the yard of the same barn. 
farmer, who keeps so much as one cow, or even a flock of hens in The whole farm will be sold together, or divided, according to 


his yard.”’ 
{From the Albany Cultivator.] 

~ This will be found a useful book. It speaks of diseases under 
the names by which they are known in this country, and the rem- 
edies prescribed are generally within reach of every Farmer. and 
may frequently be found on his own farm. We second the sug- 
gestion that it should be in the Lands of every Farmer.” 

{From the American Agriculturist.] 

* We recommend to all who keep Domestic Animals to procure 
Mr. Core’s new Book. The lives of many valuable animals might 
be saved by following his directions.’’ 

{From the Boston Ploughman.} 

“Mr. Core has not only collected together a maas of recipes ; 
vut he has given much advice in regard to the training and feed- 
ing of Animals. We think his book is caleulaeted to be a useful 
companion of the farmer.” a 

(From the Christian Herald, Newburyport.) 

“ We have been almost astonished at the amount of important 
imformation which this volume contains. 

The price of this valuable Book, finely bound in leather, is 50 


cents. 

WANTED, FIFTY ACTIVE, INTELLIGENT, AND EN 
TERPRISING AGENTS, to sell this Work, two in each State in 
the Union. Almost every every farmer will purchase it, if car- 
ried to his door. Several of our Agents have made money upon 
this work the present season. A small capital of from $25 to $50 
will be necessary for each iF Address, post paid, the Pub- 
i ls JOHN P. JEWEET & CO., 

[1-2m]) 23 Cornhill, Booksellers’ Row, Boston, Maas. 


OG> A few dozen copies of the above work just received and for 
sale at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 


the above divisions T’rms—One fourth of the purchase money 


| will be required, and the balance made easy. 


| Arso—About 375 acres of timber land, (pine, chestnut, and oak.) 
| situated in the town of South Bristol, Ontario Co.—together with 
a half.or equal interest, of a good saw mill on the premises. This 
roperty jwill be sold on liberal terms, or exchanged for good 
| Western Lands, or other property. 
Apply to Geo. Haar, Esq., No. 7 Arcade. Rochester, or to the 
subscriber on the premises. J. E. MARSH 
Pittsford, Jan. 1, 1847. (1-1t*)} 


Stationery, Blank Books and Writing Papers. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

| No. 77 Maiden Lane, New York, 
| MaNuracture all kinds of Blank Books and Stationery 
| articles— Diamond Point Gold Pens—Letter Copying Presses 
| —Manifold Letter Writers—superior Croton Ink, warranted to re- 
tain its jet black color, which they sell at the very lowest prices. 

We have always on hand every description of Foreign PAPER 
and STATIONERY—Cap, Letter and Note Papers—E-nvelopes— 
Perforated Board. Bristol Board, Drawing yee Cony Books, 
Pocket Books, Card Cases, Port-folios, Serap Books—Gold Paper, 
Tissue Paper—Chess-men, Backgammon Boards—Wax, Wafers— 
Slates, Pencils—Gold and Silver Pencil Cases—Writing Desks— 
Work Boxes—Quills—Tin Cash and Deed Boxes—and al! articles 
kept by Stationers, at remarkably low prices. 

oxs suitable for County Clerks and public offices supplied. 
ong Ruling and Binding executed at the lowest rates. 
Cad “* 


| 





| 


e should be pleased to have a call from those requirin g 
our line. Orders by mail will receive attention. 

LEWIS FRANCTS, ANCIS & LOUTREL, 

cyrus m. Lourrer, }[8-ly*] Stationers, 77 Matden Lane. N. Y. 
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GENESEE FARMER — ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. . 














1848.) ATTENTION. [1eas. 
Post-Masters, Agents, and Subseribers ! 


In order that the friends of the Farmer may 
have still greater inducements for exertion in a good cause, 
we offer, in addition to the per centage allowed to clubs, 
the following 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 
SIXTY DOLLARS IN AGRICULTURAL BOOKS! ! 


Ist. To the person who shall send us the greatest number of 


subscribers to volume 9 of the Farmer, previous to the lst of May 
next—forwarding the pay, at the club price, (40 cents per copy. if 
direeted to individual subscribers, or 374g cents per copy. if sent 
in packages of 8 or more, addressed to one n.) free of ex- 
pense to us— we will give a premium of FIFTEEN DOLLARS, 
in Acricucturat Booxs, viz :—* The American Farmer’s Ency- 
elopedie.”’ (price $3,50)—* Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry,” 
(91,50) —*Rural E y.”’ by Boussingault, ($1,50) —‘Gardner’s 
Farmer’s Dictionary,”’ ($1.50)—* Youatt on the Horse,’ ($1,75) 
—* American Shepherd,"’ by Morrell, ($1,00)—* American Poul- 
terer’s C ion,’ by B t, ($1,00)—* American Agricul- 
ture,”’ by Allen, ($1,00)—Downing’s “ Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America,” ($1.50) —*The Fruit Culturalist.’* by Thomas, (50 cents) 
—*Cole’s American Veterinarian,”’ (50 cents.) [Other agricul- 
= a will be substituted, if any of the above are not de- 

red. 

2d. To the person obtaining the next or pay greatest number 
of subscribers, on conditions above specified, a premium of TEN 
DOLLARS. in Agricultural Books—the selection to be made. by 
the person, from the above list. 

3d. To the person obtaining the next (third) greatest number, 
SEVEN DOLLARS, in similar books. on like conditions as above 
specified. 

4th. To the person obtaining the next (fourth) greatest num- 











ber. FIVE DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, on like conditions. | 


5th. To the person obtaining the next (fifth) greatest number, 
THREE DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, on like conditions. 

6th. To each of the five persons sending the next (6th, 7th, Sth. 
9th, and 10th.) greatest numbers, we will give volumes 6, 7 and § 
of the Farmer, (bound together, with leather backs. or separate 
in marble paper, as may be preferred.) worth $1.50. 

7th. To each of the eight persons sending the next (11th, 12th 
13th, 14th, lath, 16th, 17th, and 18th,) greatest number, volumes 
7 and 8 of the Farmer (bound together, or separate.) $1.00 

OG Back volumes of the Farmer will be furnished, if desired 
and counted the same as new subseribers. Volumes 6,7 and 8, 
bound separate or together, will be supplied at 50 cents each 
Kither of the above named yolumes will be sent, unbound, for 40 
cents. A renewal of the subscription of an old subscriber will 
also be counted the same as new. 

fiG- That Post-Masters, Local Agents and Subscribers, where- 
ever the Farmer circulates, may have a fair and equal chance to 
obtain the Premiums, traveling agents, post-riders, residents of 
Rochester and city booksellers are not included in our offer 

We shall keep a correct account of the subscribers sent by each 
person In the February. March, April and May numbers of the 
Farmer, we will publish a list containing the names, kc. of twenty 
or thirty (and perhaps fifty) of the most successful competitors, 
so that each may know his prospect of success, and act accord- 

ly. 

a now, Friends, will you not give “ a long pull, a strong pull. 
and a pull all together,”’ to benefit yourselves, neighbors and ac- 
quaintances! Now is the time to begin—much may be accom- 
plished during the month of January, and it is the best time to 


work. Those who commence early will get the start. and of course | 


be most likely to obtain the highest Premiums 
OG All letters must be post-paid or free. Subscription money, 
if properly enclosed in the presence of a Post-Master, may be 
forwarded at our risk. 
Address to D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester. N. ¥ 


Bound Volumes of the Farmer. 





THE EIGHTH VOLUME of the Genesee Farmer (for 1847.) 


handsomely and substantially bound, for sale at this ofiee—price 
6244 cents ; the same in marble paper covers at 50 cents. Vol- 


umes 7 and 8 bound together in boards with leather backs, &e., | 


for $1.12}3. We have also for sale copies of volume 6, for 1845, the 
first volume of the Farmer published in octavo pages. 

Also—complete sets of the Farmer from its commencement. 
(except the 2d volume,) substantially bound. which we will sell at 
50 cents per volume. These volumes are not suitable for sending 
by mail—but we have copies of vols. 6, 7, and §, bound in paper 
covers, Which may be be} 

Geneser Farmen.—We call the attention of the reader to the 
advertisement of this paper, and cordially recommend it to our 
readers. It has attained a very extensive circulation, and cer- 
tainly merits it. One of its editors, Dr. Lee, is the ablest writer 
on Agricultural Chemistry we know in the country.—Lowisville 
( Ky.) Journal. 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


HE Subscribers respectfully solicit the attention of fruit 

growers and dealers in trees, to their large stoek offered for 
sale this spring, consisting of 

APPLE TREES, 

Of the most esteemed varieties, from four to eight feet high. at 
$12 to $20 per 100; and $100 to $150 per 1000. 5,000 trees of the 
Nortnern Srv, (one of the very best long keeping apples known, 
five to seven feet high, 3744 ets. each or $25 per 100; three to five 
feet high, 25 cts. or $18 per 100. 1,000 trees of the Earty Jor 
(a new and delicious summer apple; ripens August and Septem 
ber;) strong yearling trees 25 cte. each or $2.50 per dozen. A 
number of select varieties are worked en Peradise stocks. adapting 
them to small gardens. . These are one year from bud, of vigorous 
growth. 


PEAR TREES 

Of various sizes, from three to seven feet high, embracing upwards 
of 200 of the best varieties to be found. 6.000 of these are on 
quince stocks, (mainly eh arta | the bud but very vigorous.’ 
just right for training as arfs, Espaliers, and Pyramids. A 
few hundred trees each of the Swan’s Ornance or Ononvaca, and 
the Bere or Bavssers, (two unrivalled large rare fruits.) mostly 
strong yearlings, at $1 each, besides many new sorts just received 
from Europe this spring. 

| CHERRY TREES, 
| From four to nine feet high, of the finest sorts, 5,000 of them being 
2 years old from the bud, with fine heads. Price $25 to $40 per 

100. A few hundred fine trees can be supplied, budded on the 
| Cerasus mahaleb, torming dwarf trees adapted to garden culture 
| PEACH TREES, 
| Vigorous and free from all diseases, of 25 best market sorts ; at 
| $12 to $18 per 100. and $100 to $150 per 1,000. 
PLUM TREES 
| A moderate stock of fine healthy trees of the finest kinds, such 
;as Washington, Imperial Gage, White Magnum Bonum, Law- 
| rence’s Favorite Columbia, Bleeker’s Gage, &e.. &e, A small lot 
of Reine Claude de Baray, just imported. 

Also. a large stock of ali the othe: vardy fruits, as well as 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, &c., &c., 
| At low rates by the quantity. The correetness of every article 
| guarantied 
| Orders promptly executed. and trees and plants packed for safe 
| transmission to any part of the United States, Canada, or Kurope 
| Priced descriptive catalogues of Narseryand Green House depart 
ments sent gratis to post-pa:d applications. Also wholesale priced 
lists for nurserymen and dealers 
Address ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Garden and Nurseries, Rochester, N. ¥. 
March 1, 1848. 


N. Y, Agricultural Warehouse & Seed Store. 


EPT constantly on hand by the subscriber, a large and com 
plete assortment of Agricultural and Morticultura! Imple 
ments, and Field and Garden Seeds of all kinds. 

Our implements embrace upwards of sixty different sizes and 
kinde of Plows, among which are the celebrated Ruggles, Nourse 
& Mason’s Eagle, Center Draft, Self Sharpener, Side Hill, Cotton, 
' Rice, Sugar Cane, Double Mould Board, Trenching, Sub Soil, &c. 
| &e. Also. Harrows, Rollers, Cultivators. Corn Shellers, Straw Cut- 
| ters, Wheat and Corn Mills, Horse Powers, Threshers, Scythes. 
| Cradles, Axes, Horse and Hand Rakes, Shovels, Spades, Hoes, 
| Grafting Tools, &e.. &e. A catalogue of the above, of 100 pages 

illustrated with numerous engravings, will be sent gratis to all 
who apply for it, post paid A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
187 Water-street, N. York 











A COMPLETE assortment of American Field and Garden 
| 4X Seeds, of all kinds, principally grown and put up expressly 
for us. 
| Axrso—English and French Grass and other Seeds, just received 
| Among these are the Perennial and Italian Ray Grass, Sweet 
Vernal and Oat Grass, fine mixed Lawn Grass, White clover and 

| Lucerne. English Beans, Vetches, Ruta Baga Seed. &e., ke. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, a complete assort- 
ment 

The American Agriculturist, a monthly publication of 32 pages 
with numerous illustrations, Price one dollar a year. 

New York Agricultural Warehouse and 

| Seed Store, 187 Water street, 
A. B. ALLEN & CO. 


facil . 
Farm for Sale, 
a SITUATED im the town of Somerset, Niagara Co., N 





Y., one mile and a half east of Somerset Village, and ten 

from the Erie Canal—twenty from Lockport, and sixteen 
from Medina. !t contains 236 acres, 150 of which are under cul- 
tivation. The buildings consist of a new house, 26 by 30 feet ; 
a new barn, 40 by 59 feet. A stream of water runs through the 
farm; which affords plenty of water for stock during the year 
The soil is as good for wheat as any in Western New York. For 
terms inquire of JOHN E. HESTON, 

[t2-3t*) Batavia, Gen. Co., Ni ¥. 








